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ocal  officials  unanimously  oppose  canyon  road  plan 


iiDvo  Council  to  request  Gov's  help 


ANDY  JEAN  WOODS 

ir  Reporter 


Provo  City  Council  Tuesday  voted  unani- 
r  to  ask  Governor  Norm  Bangerter  to  inter- 
•nd  halt  construction  on  the  four-lane  road  the 
ij  Department  of  Transportation  plans  to  build 
ovo  Canyon.  The  council’s  motion  is  contin- 
n  support  from  the  Orem  City  Council  and 

Sah  County  Commissioners. 

separate  action,  the  Provo  School  Board  also 
unanimously  to  oppose  construction  in  the 
i  until  a  new  Environmental  Impact  Study 
ien  completed.  They  agreed  to  join  with 
[ns  for  a  Safe  Community,  headed  by  BYU 
lisor  David  Magleby,  in  legal  action  against 
jderal  Highway  Administration  or  UDOT  or 
If  necessary. 

highway  has  been  vigorously  opposed  since 
first  proposed  in  the  late  1960s.  A  tragic 
tnt  which  killed  a  family  of  five  last  March 
attention  to  the  project  again, 
ipnents  say  UDOT  has  changed  the  plan  pre- 


fem  Council  split  on  highway  vote 


trio  of  motions  were  overturned,  the 
ICity  Council  finally  voted  4-2  to  approve  a 
1  which  would  declare  its  opposition  to  the 
jti  UDOT  plan  for  a  4-lane  highway  without  a 
n  through  Provo  Canyon,  and  wouldstipulate 
urem’s  Mayor  Blaine  Willes  meet  with  Gov- 
INorm  Bangerter  to  discuss  the  council’s  con- 

amendment  to  the  motion  requested  that 
lallocated  for  the  road  be  put  on  hold  until  an 
able  plan  is  submitted. 

'vote  followed  two  hours  of  debate,  including 
lentation  by  BYU  Political  Science  Professor 


sented  to  the  public  in  1983.  Then,  an  improved 
two-lane  road  with  periodic  passing  lanes  was 
agreed  to.  According  to  Joel  Hall,  pre-construction 
engineer  in  charge  of  design,  the  change  was  that 
the  many  short  passing  lanes  were  simply  joined, 
making  two  continuous  passing  lanes. 

“You  may  count  four  lanes,  but  according  to  de¬ 
sign  standards,  it’s  a  two-lane  highway  with  two 
passing  lanes,”  he  told  council  members.  “A  four- 
lane  highway  has  a  center  median  and  is  the  most 
safe  of  all  roads  because  it  separates  the  traffic.” 

Hall  said  the  four-lane  road  would  have  to  be 
widened  an  extra  15  feet  to  accommodate  a  median 
should  one  be  put  in  at  a  later  time.  That  would 
make  the  road  79  feet  wide. 

Everyone  who  spoke  to  council  members  agreed 
that  the  road  had  to  be  improved. 

,  “I’ve  been  waiting  50  years  to  do  something  ab¬ 
out  that  stupid  road,”  said  Tom  Giles,  a  Provo  City 
fireman.  “I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  people  killed  there,  and 
we  have  got  to  straighten  out  the  curves  and  widen 
the  road.  If  we  stall  this  road  again,  we’ll  wait 
another  10  years  to  do' something.” 


David  Magleby  who  was  representing  the  Citizens 
for  a  Safe  Community. 

UDOT  was  represented  by  Skip  Anderson. 

Opponents  of  the  plan  questioned  the  semantics 
of  UDOT  calling  the  road  a  two-lane  road  with 
passing  lanes  instead  of  a  four-lane  road,  whether 
the  proposed  road  is  indeed  any  safer  than  the 
existing  road,  and  whether  the  environment  could 
withstand  such  a  road. 

Supporters  of  UDOT,  including  Mayor  Pro  Tern, 
Harley  Gillman,  said  they  were  convinced  the  road 
was  safer  than  the  existing  road  and  that  it  would 
not  seriously  harm  the  environment  of  the  canyon. 


Safety  on  the  proposed  four-lane  highway  is  the  primary  concern  of  all  local  residents.  Proponents  feel  any  delay  ci 
be  a  contributing  factor  in  future  fatalities.  Opponents  are  against  the  planned  55  mph  speed  limit. 


iw  phone  rate  rule 
did  be  big  savings 


U.S.  'reluctantly7  observes  SALT  II 


IINGTON  (AP)  —  In  a  rul- 
could  save  consumers  mil- 
ollars  in  monthly  telephone 
Supreme  Court  on  Tuesday 
es  more  freedom  in  setting 

irt,  by  a  5-2  vote,  ruled  that 
iral  Communications  Com- 
aay  not  force  states  to  use 
lion  formulas  for  equipment 
s  that  fayor  telephpne,  CQpi-., 

(  telephone  rate  case,  the 
^ministration  and  26  phone 
s,  including  American  Tele- 
felegraph  Co. ,  said  granting 
gulators  broad  discretion 
part  competition  triggered 
breakup  of  the  AT&T 

spokeswoman  Edith  Her- 
the  impact  of  the  ruling  on 
ommunications  giant  is  un- 
i  said  local  phone  companies 
tve  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 

a  federal  judge’s  order, 

divested  itself  of  22  wholly 
iate  and  regional  companies, 
as  competition  in  providing 
ance  service. 

~!C’s  depreciation  formula  is 


designed  to  promote  modernization 
by  allowing  phone  companies  to  re¬ 
cover  the  cost  of  new  plants  and 
equipment  from  customers  more 
rapidly. 

Administraion  lawyers  and  the 
phone  companies  said  discouraging 
investment  by  delaying  recovery  in 
higher  rates  could  hurt  phone  service 
nationwide. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  said  federal 
law  bars  the  federal  government  from 
imposing  its  will  on  state  regulatory 
agencies. 

The  ruling  leaves  states  free  to  set 
their  own  depreciation  formulas  for 
plants  and  equipment  used  for  in¬ 
state  and  out-of-state  calls.  The  com¬ 
mission  retains  jurisdiction  only  over 
equipment  and  plants  used  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  interstate  service. 

The  ruling  is  expected  to  affect 
most  phone  companies  in  the  nation, 
saving  customers  from  potentially 
millions  of  dollars  in  higher  rates. 

The  ruling  will  not  lessen  monthly 
phone  bills,  since  the  ruling  merely 
prevents  the  FCC  from  requiring 
companies  to  up  their  rates.  Without 
the  ruling,  companies  will  continue 
with  their  present  plan  of  deprecia¬ 
tion. 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  President  Reagan  re¬ 
luctantly  ordered  the  destruction  of  two  nuclear 
submarines  Tuesday,  keeping  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  the  SALT  II  arms  agreement, 
but  served  notice  he  will  not  be  bound  by  the  treaty 
in  future  military  decisions. 

Reagan,  in  his  announcement,  called  the  treaty 
“fundamentally  flawed”  because  “it  codified  arms 
buildups  rather  than  reductions.” 

It  was  the  first  time  the  United  States  asserted  a 
readiness  to  break  out  from  the  ceilings  imposed  by 
the  1979  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty,  signed 
by  former  President  Carter  and  the  late  Soviet 
leader  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  but  never  ratified  .by 
the  Senate. 

However,  Reagan  suggested  he  might  stay  with¬ 
in  the  SALT  limits  if  the  Soviets  take  “constructive 
steps”  to  correct  alleged  arms  violations  and 
negotiate  seriously  on  a  new  arms  treaty. 

“Should  they  do  so,  we  will  certainly  take  this 
into  account,”  the  president  said. 

Announcement  immediately  criticized 

Reagan’s  announcement  was  immediately  criti¬ 
cized  by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Bob  Dole  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  a  potential  contender  for  the  GOP  presidential 
nomination.  “I  am  concerned  that  the  decision 
sends  the  wrong  signal  to  the  Kremlin,”  said  Dole. 


“We  cannot  continue  to  abide  by  an  agreement 
— an  unratified  agreement,  at  that  —  which  the 
Soviets  are  so  blatantly  violating,”  Dole  said  in  a 
statement. 

Sen.  Albert  Gore,  D-Tenn,,  said,  “I  congratulate 
the  President,”  but  said  the  decision  is  “both  good 
news  and  bad  news.” 

It  is  good  news,  Gore  told  a  news  conference, 
because  “the  treaty  is  in  our  best  interests”  but  it  is 
bad  news  “because  it  leaves  arms  control  hanging 
by  a  thread.” 

Reagan’s  decision  means  that  two  Poseidon  sub¬ 
marines,  each  armed  with  16  multiple- warhead 
missiles,  will.be  retired  this  summer  as  a  new  Tri¬ 
dent  submarine,  the  TJSS  Nevada,  joins  the  U.S. 
nuclear  fleet. 

If  the  two  Poseidons  remained  in  action,  the  Un¬ 
ited  States  would  exceed  by  22  missiles  a  1,200  limit 
on  long-range  nuclear  missiles  with  multiple  war¬ 
heads. 

Reagan  said  he  was  retiring  the  aging  Poseidons 
because  it  would  be  uneconomical  to  keep  them  in 
action*  and  not  because  of  the  SALT  treaty. 

Soviet  violations 

While  saying  the  United.  States  “will  remain 
technically  in  observance”  of  the  SALT  treaty, 
Reagan  accused  the  Soviets  of  numerous  violations 


of  the  agreement  and  declared: 

“Given  this  situation,  I  have  determined  that,  in 
the  future,  the  United  States  must  base  decisions 
regarding  its  strategic  force  structure  on  the  na¬ 
ture  and  magnitude  of  the  threat  posed  by  Soviet 
strategic  forces,  and  not  on  standards  contained  in 
the  SALT  structure  which  has  been  undermined  by 
Soviet  non-compliance,  and  especially  in  a  flawed 
SALT  II  treaty  which  was  never  ratified,  would 
have  expired  if  it  had  been  ratified,  and  has  been 
violated  by  the  Soviet  Union.” 

Beyond  the  limits 

Reagan  said  he  is  prepared  to  go  beyond  the 
SALT  limits  as  more.  B-52  bombers  are  equipped 
with  air-launched  cruise  missiles.  The  treaty  im¬ 
poses  a  ceiling  of  1,320  multiple-warhead  missiles 
and  long-range  bombers  carrying  cruise  missiles. 

The  Air  Force  had  110  B-52s  with  cruises  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  is  steadily  adding  new 
ones.  By  about  the  end  of  the  year,  the  total  will 
reach  the  1,320  mark. 

Presidential  spokesman  Larry  Speakes  reiter¬ 
ated  U.S.  charges  that  the  Soviets  have  violated  a 
number  of  arms  control  agreements,  including  the 
SALT  II  accord.  Speakes  said  the  United  States 
“cannot  continue  to  support  unilaterally  a  flawed 
SALT  structure  the  Soviets  have  undermined.” 


Africa  asks  for  $80  billion  in  relief,  aid 


UNITED  NATIONS  (AP)  —  Afri¬ 
ca  asked  industrial  nations  for  at  least 
$80  billion  in  new  aid  and  debt  relief 
Tuesday  at  a  special  session  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  called  to  con¬ 
sider  the  continent’s  economic  crisis. 

President  Abdou  Diouf  of  Senegal 
said  the  proposed  new  aid,  more  than 
double  the  current  annual  level  of 
Western  assistance,  would  be  “only 
...  a  complementary  financial  con¬ 
tribution”  to  Africa’s  own  “mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  internal  resources.” 

Western  delegates  said  before  the 
session  that  they  would  avoid  making 
specific  commitments  on  aid  and  debt 
relief. 

In  opening  the  meeting  as  current 
chairman  of  the  Organization  of  Afri¬ 
can  Unity,  Diouf  recommended  “a 
new  approach  to  development  in  Afri¬ 
ca  and  a  new  framework  of  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation.” 


He  asked  international  support  for 
the  OAU’s  “African  Priority  Program 
for  Economic  Recovery”  extending 
through  1990. 

The  session  is  the  first  ever  held  by 
the  United  Nations  on  a  specific  re¬ 
gion’s  economic  problems. 

An  OAU  report  prepared  for  the 
session  says  Africa  needs  $45  billion 
in  aid  above  current  levels  and  at  least 
$35  billion  in  debt  relief  over  the  five- 
year  period  1986-1990.  Western  aid  to 
Africa  currently  is  about  $7  billion  a 
year. 

Africans  pledge  in  return  to  raise 
an  equal  amount  in  their  own  nations 
and  “pull  themselves  Up  by  their  own 
bootstraps,”  the  report  said. 

Support  from  the  United  States, 
the  largest  donor  to  Africa,  is  critical 
for  the  program  even  to  approach  its 
goal. 

U.S.  delegate  Joseph  Reed  said 


last  week  that  “this  is  not  a  pledging 
conference,”  and  stressed  Washing¬ 
ton’s  unwillingness  to  consider  speci¬ 
fic  proposals  at  the  meeting.  He 
added,  “.  .  .  the  pivotal  contribution 
of  the  private  sector  should  be  consi¬ 
dered.” 

Involvement  of  private  capital  is  a. 
controversial  issue  with  African  reg¬ 
imes  committed  to  various  forms  of 
socialism. 

African  nations  appeared  to  go  out 
of  their  way  in  the  OAU  report, 
however,  to  admit  past  mistakes  in 
economic  decisions  and  wasteful  in¬ 
vestment. 

It  states  that,  although  govern¬ 
ments  must  continue  to  play  a  key 
role  in  development,  “the  positive 
role  of  the  private  sector  is  also  to  be 
encouraged.” 

As  a  preview  of  the  Kremlin  line,  a 
statement  from  the  Soviet  Union’s 


Russia  to  allow  family  reunions 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  In  the  biggest  exodus  of  its 
kind  in  three  decades,  the  Soviet  Union  pledged  to  open 
the  gates  to  117  of  its  citizens  yearning  to  join  their  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  United  States,  the  State  Department 
announced  Tuesday. 

The  Reagan  administration  praised  the  decision  as  a 
“significant  step,”  and  said  the  move  would  settle  36  of  126 
divided-family  cases  the  United  States  has  been  pressing 
Kremlin  leaders  to  resolve. 

State  Department  spokesman  Charles  E.  Redman  said 
word  of  the  decision  was  given  to  the  United  States  Mon¬ 
day  in  the  closing  hours  of  an  otherwise  unproductive 
human  rights  conference  in  Bern,  Switzerland. 

He  said  the  Soviets  provided  a  list  of  names  of  people  to 
be  allowed  to  emigrate  and  who  are  expected  to  leave  the 
country  after  completing  paperwork  that  often  takes 
several  weeks. 

Redman  did  not  disclose  the  names  on  the  list,  but  he 
said  the  State  Department  was  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
notify  their  families  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  those  on  the  list,  the  Soviets  have  prom¬ 
ised  to  settle  two  other  cases,  one  involving  the  spouse  of  a 


U.S.  citizen  and  one  involving  a  person  with  dual  national¬ 
ity.  These  names  have  not  been  given  to  U.S.  authorities, 
he  said. 

“The  U.S.  government  and  the  American  people  wel¬ 
come  this  development,”  Redman  said  of  the  Soviet  deci¬ 
sion. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  carries  through  with  its  plan,  “It  will 
make  the  largest  single  resolution  of  representation  list 
cases  since  the  United  States  government  began  submit¬ 
ting  such  lists  to  the  USSR  almost  30  years  ago,”  he  said. 

At  their  summit  in  Geneva  last  November,  President 
Reagan  and  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  agreed  to 
cooperate  to  resolve  humanitarian  cases.  Redman  said  the 
latest  decision  “gives  real  meaning  to  the  j  oint  statement.  ” 

After  the  summit,  Gorbachev  pledged  to  resolve  33 
divided  family  cases,  and  people  involved  in  24  of  those 
cases  have  already  left  the  Soviet  Union. 

Free  emigration  is  one  of  the  broad  human  rights  princi¬ 
ples  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  34  other  nations  endorsed 
in  the  1975  Helsinki  pact  on  security  and  cooperation  in 
Europe,  butU.S.  administrations  have  accused  Moscow  of 
failing  to  abide  by  the  provisions. 


U.N.  Mission  said  the  African  crisis 
“is  a  direct  result  of  ruthless  neo¬ 
colonialist  exploitation  of  natural  and 
manpower  resources  by  the  imperial¬ 
ist  powers”  and  the  “shenanigans  of 
the  multinational  corporations.” 

Diouf  asked  the  delegates  to  avoid 
ideological  quarrels,  saying:  “Bear  in 
mind  the  essentials  —  the  survival  of 
a  continent,  the  recovery  of  Africa.” 

The  session  is  to  focus  on  these  spe¬ 
cial  problems  of  Africa,  where  per 
capita  production  in  24  countries  is 
less  than  $300  a  year: 

— Total  foreign  debt  of  $175  billion. 
The  OAU  report  estimates  debt  ser¬ 
vice  for  all  of  Africa  at  an  annual  aver¬ 
age  of  $24.5  billion  in  the  1986-1990 
period,  higher  than  the  continent’s 
export  earnings.  More  than  $3  billion 
was  received  in  .famine  relief  last 
year,  but  African  countries  paid  out 
$9  billion  for  debt  service. 

—  Dependence  on  commodity  ex¬ 
ports  whose  prices  have  been  falling, 
and  the  effects  of  the  world  recession. 

—  The  highest  population  growth 
rate  of  any  region  in  the  world. 

—  Low  productivity  in  agriculture, 
compounded  drought  and  expansion 
of  the  desert. 


Special  panel  to  rule  on  Deaver 


)t  Jim  McMahon,  but . 


:  Provo  residents  managed  to  find  an  "outraageous"  way  to  get 
d  during  the  warm  summer  weather. 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  A  special 
federal  court  announced  Tuesday  that 
an  independent  counsel  would  be 
appointed  to  investigate  the  lobbying 
activities  of  former  White  House  de¬ 
puty  chief  of  staff,  Michael  K. 
Deaver. 

In  a  one-page  order,  the  three- 
member  federal  panel  revealed  that 
the  Justice  Department  five  days  ago 
secretly  recommended  to  the  court 
that  an  independent  counsel  be 
named. 


Deaver  asked  that  a  special  counsel 
be  named  to  decide  whether  or  not  he 
violated  government  conflict-of- 
interest  rules  by  lobbying  in  behalf  of 
the  government  of  Canada. 

Pamela. Bailey,  a  spokeswoman  for 
Deaver  at  his  lobbying  firm,  said  “Mr. 
Deaver  is  pleased  that  the  process  to¬ 
ward  a  fair  hearing  is  on  course.  He 
requested  weeks  ago  that  an  indepen¬ 
dent  counsel  be  appointed,  believing 
that  such  a  counsel  is  the  only 


appropriate  way  to  have  the  various 
allegations  fully  and  impartially  re¬ 
viewed.” 

The  three-member  panel,  com¬ 
posed  of  senior  judges  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  appointed  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger,  said  that 
when  an  independent  counsel  is 
named,  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  could  “disclose  publicly  the 
contents  of  his  report  and  application 
filed  on  May  22,  1986.” 
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Provo  officials  watching  river 


By  LISA  DEADMOND 

Universe  Staff  Writer 

With  Provo  City’s  flood  rating  potential  hovering  at  8.8 
on  a  scale  of  10  for  the  second  straight  week,  city  officials 
are  keeping  an  eye  on  the  weather  and  their  fingers 
crossed. 

“A  large  percentage  of  the  snowpack  still  remains  in  the 
mountains,”  said  Raylene  Ireland,  the  mayor’s  executive 
assistant  and  food  coordinator,  “As  of  last  week  we’d  only 
lost  21  percent.” 

Merril  Bingham,  director  of  Provo’s  Public  Water  and 
Waste  Department,  said  the  current  weather  pattern  is 
•ideal. 

“The  temperature’s  good  right  where  it  is,”  said  Bing¬ 
ham.  “We  want  to  bring  it  (the  snow)  out  (of  the  moun¬ 
tains)  and  then  have  it  to  cool  off  a  little  so  we  can  catch  up 
at  Deer  Creek  (Reservoir)  a  little.” 

Bingham.said  although  the  Provo  River  was  carrying 
four  times  as  much  water  this  week  as  it  was  last  Tuesday, 
the  river  is  currently  under  control. 

“The  situation  we’re  guarding  against  is  an  uncontrolled 
release,”  said  Bingham. 

Ireland  said  an  uncontrolled  release,  in  which  water 
runs  into  Deer  Creek  Reservoir  faster  than  it  can  be 
released  in  a  controlled  manner  by  dam  operators,  could 
only  occur  after  14-16  days  of  very  hot  weather  and  peak 
snow  runoff. 

Ireland  stressed  Provo  residents  living  along  the  river 
Would  have  “at  a  minimum  three  to  four  days  notice  that 
water  was  collecting  in  the  reservoir.” 

;  “At  that  point,  we  just  watch  the  river  closely,”  she 


said.  Ireland  added  flooding  would  not  come  in  a  “wall  of 
water.  We’rejusttalkingafootofwater,  and  in  most  cases 
that’s  enough  to  cause  the  damage. 

“Obviously  we  don’t  want  to  panic  people,  we  just  want 
to  keep  them  informed,”  said  Ireland. 

The  neighborhoods  of  concern  include  the  Riverwood 
Subdivision  near  700  N.,  the  Riverside  Country  Club 
area,  Moon  River  Drive  and  the  low  areas  around  Inter¬ 
state  15. 

Ireland  said  the  city  has  tried  to  establish  many  chan¬ 
nels  of  communication  with  residents  to  keep  them  up  to 
date  with  the  flood  conditions. 

As  its  first  step,  the  city  contacted  each  ecclesiastical 
unit  in  the  city  and  asked  each  one  to  designate  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  flood  coordinator  to  work  with  the  city  in  the  event  of 
a  flood  emergency. 

A  daily  flood  condition  update  is  broadcast  each  morning 
at  7:00  a.m.  on  radio  station  K-96,  and  the  city  has  con¬ 
ducted  three  neighborhood  meetings  to  inform  residents 
of  the  flooding  potential  with  additional  meetings  planned 
for  the  neighborhoods  of  concern. 

In  the  case  flooding  does  occur,  the  city  will  establish  a 
10  to  14  phone  switchboards  to  answer  citizen  calls. 

Ireland  said  individual  homeowners  may  also  obtain 
hand-outs  from  either  their  neighborhood  flood  coordina¬ 
tor  or  ecclesiastical  leaders  detailing  how  to  protect 
plumbing,  basements  and  sandbag  procedures. 

While  the  city  has  suggested  residents  arrange  for  a 
place  for  their  family  to  relocate  if  they  are  forced  out  of 
their  homes,  an  emergency  shelter  has  been  established  at 
Timpview  High  School  with  Farrer  Junior  High  handling 
the  overflow. 


Yellowstone 
pools  suffer 
trash  woes 

:  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL 
•PARK,  Wyo.  (AP)  —  Towels,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  frying  pans,  engagement 
■rings,  a  crock  pot,  raincoats,  under¬ 
wear,  whiskey  bottles,  rubber  boots 
and  watches. 

The  makings  of  a  rummage  sale? 
-No.  The  list  is  of  trash  that  has  been 
exhumed  over  the  years  from  the 
•geysers  and  thermal  pools  at  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park. 

I  The  National  Park  Service  refers  to 
Sit  as  “the  wishing  well  syndrome,”  an 
apparently  irrestible  urge  to  pitch 
something  into  the  water. 

!  Not  even  Old  Faithful  —  which 
!  shoots  a  130-foot  plume  of 204-degree 
water  into  the  air  every  73  minutes  or 
iso  —  is  immune. 

;  Trash  pulled  out  of  Old  Faithful  last 
year  included  bottles,  cans  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  oak  furniture,  said  park 
^geologist  Rick  Hutchinson, 

1  The  giant  geyser  once  became  par¬ 
tially  filled  with  rubbish  and  blew  it- 
self  clean  in  its  next  eruption  —  spew- 
-  ing  debris  including  soda  bottles,  cans 
land  park  maps. 

1  Hutchinson  said  he  and  another 
'ranger  spend  at  least  two  weeks  each 
'  summer  pulling  trash  out  of  the  geys- 
lers  and  pools. 

1  Rangers  use  brushes  to  wipe  away 
;  the  graffiti  and  initials  carved  into  the 
•multicolored  algae  around  the  geys- 
-ers  and  thermal  pools. 

S  Morning  Glory  pool,  about  26. 6  feet 
jj in  diameter,  is  a  deep  blue  at  the  base 
:  of  its  cone  and  has  bright  yellow  algae 
•  at  its  edges.  Over  the  years  so  much 
l trash  collected  in  the  pool  that  the 
‘funnel  became  partially  clogged,  said 
Hutchinson.  The  pool’s  temperature 
dropped,  and  the  vivid  blue  gave  way 
to  dark  green  and  browns. 

1  In  1950,  park  service  geologist 
"George  Marler  tried  the  first  cleanup 
of  Morning  Glory.  The  176-degree 
:jwater  around  the  rim  was  siphoned 
off  and  rangers  extracted  an  amazing 
array  of  trash. 

They  found  two  watches ,  numerous 
keys,  many  engagement  rings,  8,700 
pennies,  $8.10  in  other  coins,  dozens 
of  socks,  underwear,  soda  bottles,  a 
r  frying  pan,  bricks,  horseshoes,  a  soup 
ladle  and  a  pile  of  shotgun  shells. 


!~Give  Yourself  an  Experience1 


Scuba  Dive 

Warm  water  training  in  an  enclosed  pool. 
,  Includes  use  of  all  equipment  (except 
■  mask,  fins,  and  snorkel) 

Next  courses  begin  June  1  and  June  9. 


$99.00 
1 546  S.  State 
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Trooper,  motorist  exchange  gunfire 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  (AP)  —  A  13-year  veteran  of  the  Utah  Highway  Patrol 
was  struck  in  the  head  by  shotgun  pellets  Tuesday  when  a  motorist  opened  fire 
on  him.  However,  the  officer  managed  to  return  fire  which.halted  the  fleeing 
attacker,  authorities  said. 

Both  the  trooper,  Dennis  Bringhurst,  and  the  driver  had  been  listed  in 
serious  condition  at  LDS  Hospital  following  the  early  morning  shootout,  but 
were  upgraded  to  satisfactory  condition  late  Tuesday. 

A  man  identified  as  Danny  Lee  Johnson,  33,  was  taken  into  custody  after 
Bringhurst  fired  five  rounds  into  the  driver’s  window,  striking  Johnson  once 
in  the  left  side,  said  Salt  Lake  City  Police  Lt.  Bill  Gray. 

The  exchange  of  gunfire  erupted  after  the  trooper  had  stopped  a  man  he 
suspected  of  driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  on  Paxton  Avenue  near  300 
West. 

School  continues  after  class  blaze 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  (AP)  —  Students  watched  from  outside  as  firefighters 
put  out  a  blaze  that  damaged  a  classroom  at  Rowland  Hall-St.  Mark’s,  then 
went  back  to  their  lessons  in  undamaged  parts  of  the  building,  a  school 
spokeswoman  said  Tuesday. 

No  one  was  “even  close  to  being  hurt,”  but  parents  flooded  the  school  office 
with  calls,  said  Mette  Haighs,  assistant  to  the  headmaster  of  the  independent, 
private  school,  which  has  ties  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  flames  were  confined  mostly  to  one  first-floor  classroom  on  the  north 
end  of  the  campus  at  843  Lincoln,  Haighs  said. 

There  was  no  immediate  estimate  of  damage  nor  report  on  what  was 
believed  to  have  caused  the  fire. 

Afternoon  classes  were  held  in  the  middle  and  south  parts  of  the  school 
which  had  only  minor  smoke  damage,  Haighs  said. 

Shoppers  rush  to  buy  machine  guns 

NASHVILLE,  Tenn.  (AP)  —  Weapons  dealers  have  had  trouble  keeping 
enough  machine  guns  on  hand  to  satisfy  a  national  buying  spree  sparked  by  a 
federal  ban  on  their  manufacture  for  public  sale. 

“People  who  were  undecided  about  buying  a  gun  and  were  sitting  on  the 
fence  are  buying  now  before  the  price  gets  too  high  and  there  are  no  guns  left,” 
said  Roger  Small,  president  of  Automatic  Weaponry  of  Nashville. 

President  Reagan  signed  the  gun  law  May  19,  and  as  of  that  date  no  machine 
guns  could  be  manufactured  for  sale  to  the  public. 

Doug  Nichols,  vice  president  of  Auto  Ordinances  Inc.  of  West  Hurley, 
N.Y.,  which  manufactures  Thompson  semi-autbinatic  machine  guns,  said  his 
company  emptied  the  shelves  after  the  bill  passed  the  House. 

Blacks  vow  to  rebuild  Crossroads 

CROSSROADS,  South  Africa  (AP)  —  Government  bulldozers  Tuesday 
began  leveling  the  rubble  of  shanties  destroyed  in  raging  battles  between  rival 
squatters  that  left  as  many  as  50,000  blacks  homeless. 

Residents  who  combed  through  the  wreckage  just  ahead  of  the  yellow 
bulldozers  said  they  were  determined  to  rebuild  at  Crossroads,  long  a  symbol 
of  resistance  to  the  forced  removal  of  blacks  from  white  areas. 

The  government  has  said  most  of  the  homeless  now  will  be  moved  to  a  new 
township,  Khayelitsha,  further  from  Cape  Town. 

“The  government  is  intent  on  pushing  these  people  to  Khayelitsha,  and  they 
don’t  want  to  go.  It’s  an  impasse,”  said  Gilimamba  Mahlati,  a  black  doctor  at  a 
clinic  treating  refugees  from  the  fighting. 

Hostage  killings  in  Lebanon  a  'hoax' 

BEIRUT,  Lebanon  (AP)  —  An  anonymous  telephone  caller  said  Tuesday 
that  American,  French  and  British  hostages  were  being  killed  by  their  cap- 
tors,  but  no  bodies  were  found.  It  appeared  to  be  the  second  hoax  call  in  as 
many  days. 

The  caller  to  the  Christian  radio  station  Voice  of  Lebanon  said  the  extremist 
Shiite  Moslem  group  Islamic  Holy  War  was  killing  five  Americans,  four 
Frenchmen  and  a  Briton  and  their  bodies  would  be  left  in  Moslem  west  Beirut 
at  2  p.m. 

Police  said  12  patrols  combed  the  streets  for  hours,  but  found  nothing. 

A  man  who  telephoned  the  station  Monday,  also  claiming  to  represent 
Islamic  Holy  War,  said  two  French  hostages  would  be  released  by  the  end  of 
the  day.  No  one  was  freed. 

Rigid  diet  gives  lab  rats  longevity 

PHILADELPHIA  (AP)  —  Forced  dieting  somehow  slows  the  aging  pro¬ 
cess  in  animals,  and  understanding  how  this  works  may  help  scientists  figure 
out  new  strategies  for  letting  humans  live  longer,  a  researcher  said  Tuesday. 

When  the  diets  of  laboratory  rats  are  severely  restricted,  they  live  far 
longer  than  do  otherwise  identical  animals  that  are  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as 
they  want. 

“Undoubtedly  we  have  a  phenomenon  that  is  retarding  the  aging  process,” 
said  Dr.  Edward  J.  Masoro,  a  researcher  at  the  University  of  Texas  Health 
Sciences  Center  in  San  Antonio. 

Scientists  disagree  on  this  point,  but  Masoro  said  he  doubts  that  rigid 
dieting  alone  will  expand  people’s  lifespan. 
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Pre-mission 
exams  that 
meet  Church 
requirements 

So  you’re  going  on  a  mission. 

You’ve  got  a  lot  to  do.  And 
there’s  going  to  be  a  lot  of  people  vying  for  your  business. 
Who  may  or  may  not  give  you  exactly  what  you  need.  Take 
dental  exams,  for  example.  The  Church  has  very  exacting 
requirements.  Cougar  Dental  Center  can  help.  With  a  $30 
pre-mission  exam  that  meets  those  requirements,  including: 

■  A  thorough  oral  examination 

■  A  complete  set  of  18  x-rays 

■  A  3-step  cleaning  process  (scaling,  flossing, 
polishing) 

■  And  a  long-lasting  fluoride  treatment 

You  get  what  you  pay  for  at  Cougar  Dental.  Call  Dr.  Phil  Hall  for 
an  appointment  today. 


There’s  only  one  Cougar  Dental! 

Couaar  Phil  C.  Hall,  D.D.S. 

rC  I  837  N.  700  E./ Suite  E 

ueniai  (Above  Kinko’s)  Provo 

Center  373-7700 


Although  finals  are  still  a  few  weeks  off  for  students,  the  Universe  has  already  taken  some : . 
of  it’s  own.  At  the  Rocky  Mountain  Collegiate  Press  Association  Convention ,  The  Universe  er ' Li: 
over  a  dozen  categories  for  journalistic  and  advertising  excellence.  Well,  the  results  are  in,  ai 
Universe  passed  with  flying  colors.  Also,  a  top  award  for  editorial  cartooning  was  giver  Ri^ 
professional  journalistic  organization.  i^fly 

The  staff  of  the  Universe  would  like- to  thank  you,  our  readers,  for  supporting  us  and  readiij  j  ' , 
award-winning  paper  during  this  blue-ribbon  year. 


The  Universe-First  Place  Overall  Excellence 


Best  Advertising  Campaign  -  Tracy  Merrill 
1st  Place  ,  Advertising  Competition  -  Brent  McKinle 
2nd  Place,  Advertising  Competition  -  Paul  Forsey 
2nd  Place,  Journalist  of  the  Year  -  Mandy  Woods 
2nd  Place,  Feature  Art  Competition  -  Gig  Griffith 
3rd  Place,  Photo  Story  -  Gig  Griffith 
2nd  Place  ,  Illustration  -  Doug  Lind 


2nd  Place,  Sports  Photo  -  Paul  Soutar 
Honorable  Mention,  Art  Illustration  -  Rohn  Solomoi 
Honorable  Mention, Art  Design  -  Rohn  Solomon 
Honorable  Mention,  Editorial  Writing  -  Brach  Schlue 


Honorable  Mention,  Feature  Story  -  Jennifer  Johnso  * 


First  Place,  Best  Editorial  Cartooning 
Awarded  to  Ron  Bell  by  the 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Society  for  Professional  Journalist 


■ 
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Toothache? 


FOREIGN  VISA  HOLDERS 

All  international  students,  faculty,  and  staff  on 
either  an  FI  or  a  J  1  Visa  who  filed  a  1040EZ, 
1040 A  or  1040  income  tax  form  for  1985  need  to 
contact  the  Ombudsmans  office  in  436  ELWC.  A 
new  law,  effective  January  1,  1985,  requires  that 
foreign  visa  holders  file  form  1040NR  instead  of 
common  1 040  forms.  Failure  to  do  so  will  result  in 
penalties  and/or  interest  charges. 

TAX  HELP 

Monday  10:00  A.M.  -  12:00  Noon 
Wednesaay  10:00  A.M.  -  12:00  Noon 
Friday  10:00  A.M.  -  12:00  Noon 
Saturday  9:00  A.M.  -  1 :00  P.M. 

In'the  Ombudsmans  office  until  June  12,  1986 


usical  upholds  expectations 
classic  'fairy-tale  romance' 


jlaELA  M.  SMITH 

Staff  Writer 


mbering  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein’s  his- 
suceessful  musicals,  I  was  anxious  to  see 
145  award-winning  musical,  “Carousel,” 
■>y  the  Promised  Valley  Playhouse  in  Salt 

r-y- 

Imately,  the  play  upheld  my  expectations  of 
[Mgers  and  Hammerstein  style,  complete 
Tj  fairy-tale  romance  overcoming  the  melo- 
c  crisis  and,  of  course,  the  happy  ending. 

J  like  the  magical,  lyrical  characters  in 
ima”  and  “The  Sound  of  Music,”  “Carousel” 
\  tale  of  a  young  girl,  Julie  Jordan,  who  falls 


IEATER 
1EVIEW 


with  the  uncomplying  amusement  park 
©illy  Bigelow. 

rmarry,  despite  the  warnings  from  Julie’s 
(fid  friends,  and  soon  thereafter  are  expect¬ 
ed. 

lg  that  his  wife  is  pregnant,  Bigelow  real- 
t  his  reckless  life  has  not  prepared  him 
ily  to  raise  a  family. 

the  crisis  sets  the  mood  for  the  rest  of  the 
le  climax  and  the  ending, 
lie  most  part,,  the  music  carried  the  play, 
ring  into  song  and  revealing  each  emotion, 
racters,  especially  the  leads,  created  the 
■r  the  romance  with  their  singing,  not  their 

rd  Rodgers’  music,  conducted  by  Kendell 
;  gave  the  musical  excitement  and  vigor, 
f  colors  of  the  set,  costumes  and  lighting 
the  image  of  the  New  England  coast  setting 
wn  to  the  ocean  waves, 
tor  M.  Seth  Reines  does  a  wonderful  job  of 
some  of  the  minor  characters  such  as  Jigger 
l,  played  by  Mark  R.  Gollaher,  who  hilari- 
Irtrays  a  character  incorporating  the  charm 
re  and  the  maliciousness  of  Captain  Hook. 

delightful  characters  feature  David 
as  Mr.  Snow  and  Alisa  L.  Harris  as  Carrie, 
iirtatious  romance  is  smitten  with  childlike 


TV's  Duffy  returns 

LOS  ANGELES  (AP)  —  Patrick 
Duffy  is  coming  back  to  “Dallas”  on 
CBS,  but  for  the  present  it’s  only  for  a 
cliffhanger  designed  to  create  sus¬ 
pense  until  he  returns  to  the  cast  in 
the  fall  season. 

Duffy’s  good-guy  character  Bobby 
Ewing  was  struck  by  a  car  and  died  at 
.the  end  of  the  1985-95  season.  Who 
will  Duffy  portray  when  he  comes 
back?  Will  Bobby  come  back  to  life? 
Was  it  a  lookalike  who  died?  Or  will 
Duffy  portray  a  lookalike? 


A  scene  from  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein's  1 
Salt  Lake's  Promised  Valley  Playhouse. 

dreams  of  having  the  perfect  family  and  lifestyle. 

The  play  does  not  lack  a  story  line,  nor  does  it 
lack  a  theme  or  development  or  any  of  the  elements 
of  a  good  plot. 

The  problem  is  that  the  magnetism  is  not  there 
between  the  two  lovers,  an  element  essential  in 
today’s  love-hungry  society.  I  wanted  to  fall  in  love 
with  Bigelow  whein  Julie  did,  but  the  missing  spark 
between  them  extinguished  mine. 

Probably  cast  for  their  voices,  Stacee  Sherwood 
and  Brian  W.  West  still  seem  a  bit  stiff  on  stage 
together,  but  this  is  likely  a  result  of  inexperience 
and  not  a  result  of  a  lack  of  talent. 

Sherwood  is  still  a  senior  in  high  school,  and  West 
has  just  returned  to  the  mainstage  after  a  seven- 
year  absence. 


Carousel,"  now  playing  through  June  14  at 


Musical  choreography  is  difficult  to  render  with¬ 
out  any  dancing  ability  from  the  actors.  That  is 
probably  why  this  musical  appeared  more  like  a 
well-rehearsed  road  show  instead  of  a  broadway 
production  in  terms  of  the  dancing. 

The  intermingled  ballet  renditions  and  some¬ 
what  difficult  forms  of  Russian  dancing  did,  how¬ 
ever,  give  the  show  variety. 

Seeing  the  play  took  me  back  to  the  good  old 
American  musical  full  of  good  music  and  happy 
people.  I  highly  recommend  the  play  if  you  are  a 
romantic,  a  dreamer  or  if  you’re  just  needing  some 
wholesome  entertainment. 

“Carousel”  will  run  Wednesday  through  Satur- 
dayuntilJune  14at7:30p.m.,  with  a  matinee  June  7 
at  2  p.m.  For  ticket  information  call  364-5696. 


Dholar  brings  own  interpretation 
to  discussion  of  Virgil's  'Aeneid' 


Dr.  Molen  has  served  BYU 
students  for  years.  Let  him  help 
bring  you  the  comfort  you  need 
at  a  price  as  painless  as  his  care. 

374-0202 

Dr.  Ken  Molen  ^ 

742  E.  820  N.  °ur 

|  Block  South  of  Campus  patients 


Houston 

$109* 


os  Angeles 

$99* 


Omaha 

$99* 


Des  Moines 

$109* 


Sacramento 

$99* 

Denver 

$49* 

NYC 

$149* 

London 

$813** 

IN.  700  E.,  Provo 

Vw  **  R/T  pi-lces 
ibiect  to  change 
fictions  may  apply 
lours:  8:30-6:00  M.-F. 

Sat  10:00-3:00 

MY  MARTIN 

Staff  Writer 

scholar  will  continue  a  series  of  lectures 
literature  at  BYU  in  the  Maeser  Audito- 
11 MSRB,  today  and  Thursday  at  7:30  p.m. 
urn  R.  Nethercut,  professor  of  classics  at  the 
of  Texas,  will  speak  today  on  the  Roman 
Id  Thursday  on  the  place  of  Augustan  litera- 
studies. 

spoke  Tuesday  on  the  interpretations 
Aeneid  through  the  centuries. 

received  a  bachelor’s  degree  from 
and  a  master’s  degree  and  a 
from  Columbia  University. 

Experienced  teacher 
has  taught  at  Columbia  University, 
y  of  Georgia  and  the  University  of 

is  a  distinguished  scholar  in  the  field  of 
aid  Dr.  John  F.  Hall,  assistant  professor 
and  ancient  history  at  BYU. 
an  author  of  a  couple  of  books  and  too  many 


articles  to  count.” 

Nethercut  is  the  president  of  the  Vergilian  Soci¬ 
ety  of  America,  an  organization  of  scholars  who 
study  Vergil  and  his  works. 

“Vergil  is  probably  ,  the  .greatest  of  Roman  po¬ 
ets,”  Hall  said. 

Epic  poem 

Vergil’s  Aeneid  is  an  epic  poem  on  the  same 
model  as  the  Iliad  and  Ulysses ,  he  said. 

"There  were  many  works  writ¬ 
ten  during  that  time  that  have 
become  classics,  but  Vergil  is 
the  greatest  of  the  great." 

—John  F.  Hall 
— Asst,  professor  of  classics, 
anicent  history 


“Aeneid  is  part  history,  part  mythology,  part 
religious  and  part  political.  ” 

Aeneid  is  the  story  of  the  founding  of  Rome. 

It  was  written  just  after  Caesar  Augustus  estab¬ 
lished  Rome  as  an  empire.” 

Rome  was  previously  a  republic  or  “a  democracy 
similar  to  the  United  States,”.  Hall  said. 

After  100  years  of  civil  war,  Augustus  estab¬ 
lished  Rome  as  an  empire. 

Augustus  commissions  work 

He  then  had  Virgil  write  about  Aeneas,  a  leg¬ 
endary  figure  and  Augustus’  relative,  to  prove  that 
the  empirical  government  was  the  proper  govern¬ 
ment. 

Nethercut  will  also  speak  about  other  literature 
written  at  that  time,  which  Hall  described  as  the 
golden  era  of  Roman  literature. 

“There  were  many  works  written  during  that 
time  that  have  become  classics,  but  Vergil  is  the 
greatest  of  the  great,  ” 

Admission  to  the  lectures  is  free,  and  the  public  is 
invited. 


Put  yourself 
in  his  place. 

Alone  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Facing  an  emer¬ 
gency.  And  the  only  available  telephone  is  out  of 
order. 

You  wouldn’t  want  to  trade  places  with  him. 
But  someday  you  may  be  forced  to.  Because  no¬ 
body  bothered  to  tell  us  a  phone  was  broken. 

This  shouldn’t  happen  to  anyone.  So  please, 
write  down  the  number  of  a  damaged  or  out  of 
order  pay  phone.  And  report  it  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  our  repair  service.  The  number  is  listed  in 
the  Customer  Guide  at  the  front  of  the  White  Pages. 

We’ll  come  out  and  fix  the  phone  right  away. 
Before  someone  has  a  desperate  need  for  it. 
Someone  like  you. 

For  the  way  you  live. 

© 

Mountain  Bell 

A  US  WEST  COMPANY 


gierra-West 

HDiarqonds 

Fine  Jewelers 


or  open  a  Sierra-West  charge  aci 


Suite  1 1A  Cotton  Tree  Square 
Mon.-Thurs.  10  a.m.-6:45  p.m. 
Fri.  till  8  p.m.  Sat.  till  6  p.m. 
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Engagement 

1- 8xio  $39.95 

2- 5x7  reg.  $80.00 

Including  Sitting 
Discount  on  Announcements 

Massey  Studio 

150  S.  100  W.,  Provo 
377-4474  or  373-6565 


(ioForlt! ; 

Hair  Cuts 


Provo 

375-2222 

by  appointment  only 


Now  for  a  limited  time  only  our  special  purchase 
means  big  savings  for  you  at  Provo’s  absolute 
lowest  prices  for  quality  diamonds. 

1/5  Carat .  $150 

1/4  Carat  . .  $250 

1/3  Carat .  $350 

3/8  Carat .  $430 

1/2  Carat .  $620 

Engagement  rings  starting  at  $69.00  in  solid  14  Karat  Gold 

PROVO’S  ABSOLUTE  LOWEST  PRICES 

DIAMOND  COMPANY 

The  Finest  Collection  of  Diamond?, 
Engagement  Rings  and  Wedding  Invitations 

470  N.  University,  Provo  377-2660 


Martina  moves  up  in  match 


PARIS  (AP)  —  Top-seeded  Mar¬ 
tina  Navratilova  easily  moved  into 
the  second  round  Tuesday,  while 
Jimmy  Arias,  America’s  top  clay- 
court  player,  pulled  out  of  the  French 
Open  tennis  championships. 

And,  in  the  climatic  match  of  the 
day,  Yannick  Noah,  the  1983  French 
Open  champion,  outlasted  fellow 
Frenchman  Tarik  Benhabiles  in  a 
five-set  battle  on  the  red  clay  center 
court  at  Roland  Garros  stadium. 

After  three  hours,  48  minutes, 
Noah  won  6-3,  6-4,  6-7,  6-4. 

Besides  Arias,  who  withdrew  with 


a  sprained  ankle  suffered  during  an 
exhibition  match  Sunday,  three 
seeded  players  fell,  on  the  second  day 
of  this  two-week  tournament.  Peru’s 
Laura  Gildemeister  ousted  15th 
seeded  Anne  White  of  the  United 
States 6-1, 6-3;  No.6  Joakim  Nystrom 
of  Sweden  fell  to  Australia’s  Paul  Mc- 
Namee  1-6,  6-3,  6-3,  6-0  and  West 
Germany’s  Damir  Keretic  eliminated 
No.  16  Heinz  Gunthardt  of  Switzer¬ 
land  4-6,  6-3,  4-6,  7-6,  8-6. 

In  women’s  singles,  Navratilova 
mastered  her  opponent,  downing 
Sandra  Cecchini  of  Italy. 


Quality.  It’s  as  important 
in  diamonds  as  in 
anything  else  you  own. 


Come 


Join 


in 


Spring 


•  All  Utilities  Paid 

•  Great  Wards 

•  Close  To  BYU 

•  Fully  Furnished 

•  3  Bedroom,  2  Bath 

•  Free  Gable  TV 

•  Central  Air-Condit. 

•  Dishwashers 

•  Laundry  Facilities 

•  Large  Heated  Pool 

•  Recreation  Hall 

•  Organized  Activities 
Microwaves 


Now  Accepting  362  N.  1080  E„  Provo 

Fall/Winter  Applications  374-1700 


Minor  league  lifestyle! 


By  TOM  CHRISTENSEN  and 
SUSAN  R.  FUGE 


Editors 


You  get  off  the  bus  at  Elmira,  N.Y.,  go  to  a  local 
motel,  put  on  your  uniform,  get  back  on  the  bus  and 
head  to  the  local  ball  park  for  a  night  game  with  the 
Elmira  Red  Sox. 

Such  is  life  in  the  minor  leagues.  Some  say  it  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  glamour  of  the  majors.  Some  say 
there  isn’t  a  whole  lot  of  difference  between  1A 
baseball  and  the  big.leagues. 

But  what  is  minor  league  life  like  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  America  as  a  player  looks  for  a  shot  to  get 
to  one  of  the  major  metropolitan  cities  and  into  the 
majors? 

“There  is  a  lot  of  competition,”  said  Ed  Kenney, 
the  director  of  minor  league  operations  for  the' 
Boston  Red  Sox.  “There  is  always  a  weeding  of 
players.  We  are  pushing  them  up  and  out.” 

The  Red  Sox  have  six  teams  in  their  system  with 
approximately  134  players  in  the  minors.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Kenney,  only  one  of  ten  has  a  shot  of  making 
it  to  the  confines  of  Fenway  Park.  Fenway  is  one  of 
the  older  parks  and  has  seen  the  glory  days  of  Ted 
Williams  and  others. 

The  minors,  like  Fenway,  aren’t  new.  In  the 
1920s  high  school  baseball  players  were  also  dream¬ 
ing  of  a  chance  in  the  big  leagues. 

“It  was  always  a  struggle,”  said  former  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Pirate  pitcher  and  Cy  Young  Award  winner 
Vern  Law.  “You  worked  your  tail  off  for  a  chance  in 
the  big  leagues. 

Law  signed  with  the  Pirates  in  1948  and  was  with 
the  team  until  1967.  He  began  his  trek  to  the  steel 
city  in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. ,  moved  on  to  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  was  at  New  Orleans  when  he  was  called 
up  to  the  majors. 

Paul  H.  Dunn,  a  former  minor  leaguer  with  the 
St.  Louis  Cardinals  and  now  a  member  of  the  First 
Quorum  of  Seventy  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  said,  “I  smile  whenever  I  hear 
ballplayers  say  ‘well  I  wasn’t  thinking  of  the  record. 
I  was  thinking  of  winning  for  the  team’  —  bunch  of 
nonsense.  He’s  thinking  of  himself,  because  it‘s  tied 
to  his  paycheck.  It’s  tied  to  the  name  he  produces.  I 
have  to  admire  the  rare  ones  like  Dale  Murphy  and 
Vern  Law  and  a  few  like  them  who  are  really  sin¬ 
cere  when  they  say  they  are  playing  for  the  team.” 

And  things  haven’t  changed  in  more  recent 
times.  “Every  guy  is  out  there  for  himself,  they’re 
rarely  trying  to  win  it  for  the  team.  It’s  not  like  high 
school  or  college  where  they’re  trying  to  make  it  to 
the  playoffs,”  said  BYU  baseball  coach  Gary 
Pullins,  who  spent  four  years  in  the  Dodger  organi¬ 
zation. 

“Most  of  the  players  are  just  praying  that  you 
will  break  your  leg  so  they  can  take  your  place,” 
added  Dunn. 

Minors  not  glamorous 

Besides  the  glamour  and  prestige  of  making  it  to 
the  majors,  players  also  want  to  get  into  the  big 
leagues  for  more  money  and  better  conditions. 

When  Dunn  first  signed  he  was  offered  a  $1,000 
bonus.  He  was  paid  $350  a  month  during  the  season 
with  $5  a  day  for  food. 

“In  the  ’40s  that  looked  like  a  million  dollars... so 
for  an  18-year-old  high  school  player  it  looked  like  I 
was  Mr.  bucks,”  said  Dunn. 

Playing  conditions  weren’t  that  great  either. 
Law  commented  that  poor  lighting,  rotten  pitching 
mounds,  and  lousy  equipment  weren’t  that  much  of 
a  concern  for  the  younger  players  who  love  the 
game. 

“Little  things  like  bad  lighting  in  the  outfield 
didn’t  bother  you.  You  were  just  wrapped  up  in  the 
game.  But  when  you  got  older  they  did.” 

In  contrast  to  the  airport-to-airport  life  of  the 


majors,  the  minors  went  from  bus  station  to  bus 
station.  Those  rides  were  long,  and  second-rate 
motels  were  usually  waiting  at  the  end. 

“That  (bus  rides)  developed  a  lot  of  comradery. 
Everybody  was  sitting  there  10-12  hours  to¬ 
gether....  Your  comradery  came  on  the  roads:  ho¬ 
tels,  buses,  clubhouses,  dug  outs  and  ballgames. 
That  gets  old  real  fast.  You  get  a  little  fed  up  with 
the  nonsense  because  the  spiritual  and  moral  men¬ 
tality  of  the  athlete  is  not  what  you’d  call  high,”  said 
Dunn. 

Dunn  said  that  infidelity,  alcohol  and  gambling 
were  common  in  the  minors. 

“Girls  by  the  jillions  wait  outside  of  the  clubhouse 
to  have  a  date  --  one  time  only.” 

Like  Dunn  and  Law,  Knight  also  knew  the 
monotony  of  a  greyhound. 

“I  could  do  without  the  bus  rides.  We  ate  a  lot  of 
fast  foods.  But  the  Red  Sox  did  make  sure  we  had 
decent  accomodations.” 

The  minor  leagues  weren’t  glamorous  then,  and 
things  are  similar  today.  It  depends  on  the  league 
and  how  far  they  have  to  go,  but  many  of  them  still 
travel  by  bus.  According  to  Pullins,  the  Florida 
leagues  use  the  major  league  training  stadiums  and 
their  road  trips  on  the  bus  are  five  hours  or  less,  but 
for  other  leagues  many  of  their  trips  are  12  hours. 

“But  I  believe  that  that’s  part  of  paying  your 
dues.  I  think  many  of  these  modern-day  ballplayers 
are  too  spoiled  and  when  they  hit  hard  times  in  the 
major  leagues  they  aren’t  prepared  for  it.” 

Pullins  also  believes  that  the  lifestyle  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  was  in  earlier  times.  “The  motels  are  clean, 
even  if  they  aren’t  fancy,  and  you  have  showers. 
The  horror  stories  of  yesteryear  are  in  the  past. 
Especially  for  the  black  players,  many  times  they 
weren’t  even  allowed  to  eat  with  the  rest  of  the 
team.” 

Moving  up. ..or  out 

Dunn  spent  four  years  in  the  Cardinal  organiza¬ 
tion  and  made  it  to  triple  A  ball  before  retiring 
because  of  a  shoulder  injury  to  his  pitching  arm. 


“I  probably  could  have  stayed  on  a  little  1 
but  fortunately  I  had  enough  sense  to  get  oui  / 


I  knew  I  should.  Many  athletes  don’t  know  w 
quit.  They  hang  on.  I  know  a  lot  of  kids  w 
played  C,  B  and  triple  A  with,  who  are  nothi 
towel  boys  in  clubhouses  today... It’s  kind  of  I 

The  same  is  true  today;  the  dilemma  contii  i< 
to  whether  or  not  a  player  still  has  a  chance  i 
majors  when  his  fourth  spring  training  rolls 
and  he’s  still  playing  in  Twin  Falls. 

“If  you’re  still  in  the  minors  after  two  tc 
years,  it’s  time  to  get  out  and  get  start©  | 
profession.  That’s  the  advantage  for  college  j:  | 
—  they  have  alternatives,”  said  BYU  hi; 
coach  Gary  Pullins. 

Pullins  switched  from  playing  to  coachinj 
the  Dodger  organization  made  him  an  offei 
moves  are  made  for  you  when  it  becomes  t 
that  you’re  not  going  to  make  it.  The  offer  t« 
was  better  than  being  released.” 

For  Pullins,  coaching  was  what  he  wanti 
eventually  and  so  the  opportunity  was  a  g( 
for  him,  but  some  players  want  to  keep  hol< 
dream  to  play  professional  baseball. 

“What  do  you  peddle  when  you’re  401 
Dunn.  “So,  they  are  the  massage  guys,  thej 
trainer,  the  grounds  keeper.  They  love  the  s 
the  clubhouse  —  the  old  sailor,  army  kind  of 

However  when  you  are  still  young  and  y 
like  you’ve  got  a  chance,  the  urge  is  there  t 
trying.  Brock  Knight  of  American  F  ork  sign< 
the  Boston  Red  Sox  a  month  after  he  gra 
from  high  school  in  1984.  He  spent  most  of  hj 
with  Boston’s  1A  club  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Knigl1 
had  signed  to  play  baseball  with  BYU,  got 
up  in  the  glamour  of  signing  a  big  league  cor 

“I  was  on  top  of  the  world.  I  was  surprise! 
was  drafted  so  high.” 

So  Knight  turned  in  his  American  Fork  ... 
can  Legion  baseball  uniform  and  moved  acr  f ! 
country. 

“I  was  a  little  scared.  I  didn’t  know  every 


Wally  Joyner  reaches  for  the  out  in  a  game  against  the  Aztecs.  Joyner  played  fc 
from  1980-83. 


USFL-NFL  bat 
resumes  in  co 


Universe  photo  by  George  Hickman 

Julie  Duerden  reached  for  the  NCAA  qualifying  mark  in  the  high  jump  at  the  Last  Chance  meet  on 
Saturday,  but  didn't  quite  make  it. 


Cook  qualifies  for  NCAA  meet 


Angela  Cook,  a  junior  from  Reno, 
Nevada,  running  a  personal  best  time 
of  4:19.06  in  the  1600m  run,  became 
the  sixth  qualifier  for  the  NCAA 
Championships  in  Indianapolis. 

Cook’s  qualifying  time  was  good 
enough  for  a  fourth  place  finish  Satur¬ 
day  night  at  the  Chris  Braithwaite 


Invitational  in  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Cougar  Noleen  Mullan  finished  in 
fifth  place  with  a  time  of  4:22.00,  just 
1.5  seconds  off  qualifying  standards. 

Mullan  will  remain  in  Oregon  until 
Thursday,  when  she  will  run  in  an¬ 
other  invitational  in  an  attempt  to 
qualify. 


Other  Cougars  who  have  already 
qualified  for  the  Nationals  include: 
Sara  Jane  Ballenger  (shot  put),  Karin 
Bergdahl  (javelin),  Angela  Bridge- 
man  (200m.  dash),  Susan  DeVries 
(100m  hurdles)  and  Eva  Karblom 
(heptathlon). 

The  Nationals  will  be  held  June  2-7. 


NEW  YORK  (AP)  —  The  1  f.P 
Football  League’s  manageme  P 
testified  Tuesday  that  a  semir  jf 
tied  “How  To  Conquer  the  5 
was  merely  an  analysis  tool  aJ  I ! 
concerted  effort  to  destf: 
fledgling  league. 

“It’s  purpose  was  to  teach  u 
analyze  the  competition,  so  , 
get  a  better  handle  on  (m 
player)  negotiations,”  Jack  *  - 
executive  director  of  the  NF 
agement  Council,  said  as  teM 
resumed  in  the  USFL’s  $1.V 
antitrust  suit  against  the  NET 

“It  was  nothing  but  what  so'  |i 
of  most  labor-managemeni 
nars,”  Donlan  said  of  a  Harva 
ness  School  study  presented  t 
NFL  representatives  in  F  Vh 
1984.  “I  thought  it  was  just  ]|| 
lead-in.” 

The  study  has  been  la)  iSJif 
“smoking  gun”  by  USFL  j  ‘ 
Harvey  Myerson. 

He  asked  Donlan  if  he  had 
versations  with  A1  Davis,  the 
geles  Raiders’  general  partr 
Ed  Garvey,  the  former  direct 
NFL  Players  Association,  al 
titrust  violations  contained  $ 


Make 
Way 
For 

Summer 

SPARKS  II 


★  Swimming  Pool 

★  Recreation  Room 

★  Central  Laundry 

★  Single  &  Shared 
Rooms 

★  Fireplaces 

★  Dishwashers 


Now  Accepting  Fall/Winter  Applications 
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lot  like  the  big  time 


eague  players  don't  get  the  comforts  their  major-league  counterparts  do.  Salt  Lake's  Derks  Field  is  the  home  of  the  Salt  Lake 
<rs,  an  independent  minor  league  team. 


Indy  500  beset  by  troubles 


INDIANAPOLIS  (AP)  —  Even 
when  good  weather  returned  Tues¬ 
day,  little  seemed  to  be  going  right  for 
the  Indianapolis  500. 

After  two  days  of  rain,  the  sun  was 
shining  a  day  after  the  race  was  post¬ 
poned  until  Saturday  because  of  what 
officials  said  were  ominous  forecasts. 

Then,  the  Indianapolis  Motor 
Speedway  decided  to  schedule  a  lim¬ 
ited  practice  Friday  morning  to  reac¬ 
quaint  drivers  with  the  track  and 
their  cars.  But  drivers  said  it  was 
pointless  with  a  speed  limit  of  120 
mph  —  almost  100  mph  slower  than 
the  top  qualifying  speeds. 

The  special  limited  practice  session 
was  announced  Tuesday,  when  most 
drivers,  owners  and  mechanics  were 


away  from  the  2  '/a  mile  oval.  But 
most  of  those  on  hand  said  there  was 
danger  in  the  decision  to  hold  the  30- 
minute  session,  when  the  cars  will  be 
allowed  to  pass  as  long  as  they  stay 
under  the  speed  limit. 

“They  shouldn’t  do  it.  It’s  opening 
it  up  for  trouble,”  said  Dick  Simon. 
“Some  guys  will  go  flat  out  in  the  cor¬ 
ners  and  the  period  is  so  short  that 
you  don’t  get  a  change  to  warm  the 
tires  up  . . .  If  the  drivers  can  be  care¬ 
ful,  it  (the  practice)  could  be  a  good 
thing.  But  I’ve  been  in  racing  for  too 
long  to  think  that  will  happen  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  not  the  best  thing.” 

US  AC  officials  said  there  would  be 
a  penalty,  which  was  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined,  for  violating  the  speed  limit. 


NEED  COUNSELING? 
WE’LL  PAY  YOU! 


P  nyself  and  I  was  th,e  youngest  on  the  team.” 
't’s  career  didn’t  get  started  right, 
cned  with  a  loss.  You  always  want  to  win 
t  one.  I’ve  had  my  ups  and  downs.” 
bruary,  Knight’s  throwing  arm  began  to 
lonitis  and  he  got  a  slight  tear  in  his  rotator 
e  Red  Sox  released  Knight  and  left  the 
;ation  up  to  him. 

is  disappointing.  I  wasn’t  going  anywhere 
rganization,”  he  said. 

t  is  trying  to  make  a  comeback  and  under 
ction  of  BYU  trainer  George  Curtis.  “I’m 
my  arm  back  in  shape.  I  will  try  to  get  on 
samasawalk  on.” 

A  major  league  attitude 
lifference  in  quality  of  play  in  Knight’s 
eague  and  the  majors  isn’t  that  extreme. 
>  is  thin.  You  could  go  from  C  to  AAA  just 
season,  depending  on  how  you  performed,” 
in. 

lifference  (between  the  majors  and  the  mi- 
fight  here,”  said  Law  pointing  to  his  head, 
•e  .this  advice  to  his  son  Vance  when  he  was 
[|  triple  A  ball  with  a  team  in  Denver.  “He 
ad,  I  don’t  believe  you.’  He  believes  me 

lounger  Law  has  played  with  Pittsburgh, 
|  cago  White  Sox  and  is  now  the  starting 
1  lasemen  for  the  Montreal  Expos, 
a  s  believes  that  players  should  take  advan- 
heir  time  in  the  minors  and  grow  from  the 
|  ice. 

pi  depends  on  how  they  see  the  opportunity; 
|  se  it  as  being  good  or  bad,”  Pullins  said  that 
ayers  feel  like  it’s  “only  the  minors”  and 
’t  have  a  positive  view  of  it. 

YU  baseball  player  Wally  Joyner  of  the 
da  Angels  believes  that  consistency,  and  at¬ 


titude  were  what  helped  him  to  the  majors.  “It’s  the 
way  they  look  at  you  when  things  are  going  bad. 
How  do  you  handle  it  when  you’re  in  a  slump?” 

Scouting,  drafting,  signing 
In  the  days  of  Dunn  and  Law,  the  minor  leagues 
were  the  only  a  training  ground  for  major  league 
players,  but  now  collegiate  ball  trains  the  players. 

“The  colleges  are  the  lower  echelons  of  the  minor 
leagues,  and  they  have  saved  the  major  leagues 
millions  of  dollars,”  said  Pullins. 

Getting  into  the  minor  leagues  is  unpredictable. 
Major  League  scouts  look  for  the  best  talent,  but 
they  aren’t  always  on  the  mark. 

“You  can  love  a  kid  and  he  can  get  drafted  in  the 
first  round,  and  then  he  never  gets  out  of  Double  A. 
And  all  you  have  to  do  is  pick  up  The  Sporting  News 
to  see  how  some  of  the  players  you'  said  ‘No’  on  are 
doing  great,”  said  Gary  Nickels,  a  scout  for  the 
Phillies,  as  quoted  in  Sports  Illustrated .  ■ 

Pullins,  who  has  been  through  the  process  as  a 
player  and  watched  it  as  a  coach,  agrees. 

“It’s  so  hard  to  say  because  there  are  always 
certain  intangibles  —  how  hard  you  work,  your 
attitude,  whether  you’re  going  to  be  injury  prone  or 
not  —  (scouts)  just  can’t  tell  those  things  in  ad¬ 
vance.  A  guy  could  be  drafted  last  and  then  move 
into  the  majors  quickly  and  stay  there  for  years, 
where  someone  else  could  go  in  the  first  round  and 
never  make  it  to  the  majors.” 

Mark  Beavers,  a  former  BYU  pitcher  waiting  for 
the  June  2-4  draft,  said  “The  scouts  don’t  always 
contact  you  in  advance,  in  fact  it’s  kind  of  rare.  If 
they  do,  it’s  to  see  how  much  you’ll  sign  for.  Be¬ 
cause  (Gary)  Cooper  and  I  are  seniors  we  don’t  have 
any  negotiating  power,  they  know  we  can’t  go  back 
and  play  another  year  of  college  ball.  So,  if  we  get 
drafted  or  walk  on,  they’ll  just  be  giving  us  a  chance 
to  play.”  Cooper,  an  outfielder,  has  been  told  by 


scouts  that  they  know  he  can  play.  But,  like 
Beavers,  he  hasn’t  received  any  firm  offers. 

“The  only  thing  I  can  do  is  play  the  best  ball  that  I 
know  how.” 

While  playing  for  BYU,  Cooper  played  in  a  sum¬ 
mer  league  in  Alaska  that  is  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Baseball  Congress. 

“I  have  been  told  it  is  a  lot  like  Double  A  ball.  It 
helped  me  get  used  to  the  rigors  of  playing  and  get  a 
handle  on  the  lifestyle  of  the  minors.” 

But  even  with  Cooper’s  experience,  he  knows 
there  will  still  be  adjustments  to  make.  “I  will  have 
to  get  used  to  wooden  bats,  playing  every  day  and 
the  rigors  of  travel.” 

Pullins  believes  that  Cooper  and  Beavers,  along 
with  Colby  Ward  and  Jeff  Brown,  have  a  good 
chance  of  getting  drafted.  Even  so,  he  stressed  that 
the  selection  process  is  “so  whimsical”  that  there  is 
no  certainty. 

All  is  not  lost  if  a  player  is  passed  by  in  the  major 
league  draft.  He  could  try  out  as  a  walk-on  with  a 
major  league  club  or  with  an  independent  team. 
For  example,  Cooper,  Knight  or  Beavers  could 
play  minor  league  ball  /or  the  independent  Salt 
Lake  Trappers  of  the  Pioneer  League. 

“Without  a  doubt  we  could  go  to  one  of  the  major 
league  organizations  and  say  ‘we  want  an  affiliation’ 
and  someone  would  put  a  team  in  Salt  Lake.... 
(But)  we  feel  we  are  more  competitive  and  that 
having  100  percent  control  of  our  ballplayers  means 
that  no  one  is  going  to  take  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  unless  someone  wants  to  buy  them,”  said 
Steven  Pearson,  Trappers  general  manager. 

Even  though  the  minors  are  full  of  politics,  un¬ 
certainties  and  not-so-good  living  conditions,  would 
the  players  do  it  again? 

“I  would  do  it  again,”  said  Knight.  “I  learned  a  lot 
from  it.” 


golfer  All-American 


J  golfer  Brent  Franklin  is  on 
y  to  New  York  after  being 
a  first-team  All-American, 
jjj  Collegiate  Golf  Coaches’  As- 
on  team,  which  the  Cougar 
lore  was  named  to,  will  be 
ted  in  it’s  entirety  this  Com¬ 
tek  at  the  NCAA  Champi- 
3  in  North  Carolina, 
iklin,  the  defending  Canadian 
ur  champion  from  Calgary, 
a,  joins  former  BYU  All- 
!S  cans  Rick  Fehr,  Bobby  Clam- 
t(  lid  Mike  Reid  as  sophomores 
«j  :rned  the  honor  early  in  their 
®  ate  careers. 

awing  the  NCAA  Champi¬ 


onships,  Franklin  will  fly  with  the 
All-American  team  to  New  York 
City  to  be  hosted  by  Howard  Cosell. 
There  the  team  will  play  two  exclu¬ 
sive  country  club  courses,  including 
the  famed  Winged  Foot  before  be¬ 
ing  honored  at  a  banquet  in  their 
honor  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel. 

“He  has  come  into  his  own  and 
taking  on  dimensions  to  become  a 
world-class  player,”  said  BYU 
coach  Karl  Tucker. 

Franklin  won  three  tournaments 
this  season,  the  USA-Japan  Friend¬ 
ship  matches,  the  Fresno  Classic, 
and  the  Western  Athletic  Confer¬ 
ence  Championship. 


Thursday  crucial  to  Celtics 


BOSTON  (AP)  —  With  three 
straight  games  at  the  Houston  Sum¬ 
mit  next  week,  the  Boston  Celics  be¬ 
lieve  that  Thursday’s  second  game  in 
the  Boston  Garden  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  NBA  finals. 

“We  have  to  win  this  one,  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it,”  said  Larry  Bird,  who 
had  21  points,  13  assists  and  eight 
rebounds  Monday  as  Boston  won  the 
series  opener  112-100.  “If  we  win,  we 
know  that  the  worst,  thing  that  can 
happen  is  that  we’ll  get  back  to  Boston 
for  the  last  two  games.” 

Bird  recalled  that  the  Celtics  won 
last  year’s  championship  series 
opener  148-114  over  the  Los  Angeles 


inadians  dominate  last  chance  meet 


,  >S  JARDINE 

t;  se  Sports  Writer 


v  BYU  athletes  were  able  to  qualify  for 
in  the  Last  Chance  meet  held  at  the  Cou- 
c  and  field  stadium  last  Saturday, 
rt  .ast  Chance  was  the  final  opportunity  for 
e  track  and  field  athletes  to  qualify  for  the 
championships  to  be  held  in  Indianapojis, 
m  ithe  first  week  in  June.  Every  event  was 
e  during  the  meet  to  give  all  athletes  two 
aities  to  gain  a  berth  at  the  national  meet, 
ear’s  Last  Chance  was  dominated  by  ath- 
m  the  Canadian  National  Team.  For  the 
years  the  Canadians  have  come  to  Provo 
[ite  in  the  meet  and  do  extra  training  at  the 
pilities. 

:  the  most  exciting  races  of  the  day  was  the 
10  meter  dash,  where  1984  Olympic  silver- 
Ben  Johnson  of  Canada  outdistanced 


BYU’s  Kenny  Henderson.  Johnson  won  the  first 
heat  in  a  blazing  10.06  and  the  second  heat  in  10.09. 
Johnson  was  slowed  a  bit  in  the  second  race  because 
of  leg  cramps.  Henderson  was  right  on  Johnson’s 
heels  at  10.34  in  the  first  and  10.27  in  the  second. 

Johnson  has  challenged  gold-medalist  Carl  Lewis 
all  year  for  the  No.  1  spot  in  the  100.  Johnson  had 
hoped  that  with  the  help  of  a  slight  tailwind  in  the 
second  race,  he  might  better  the  world  record  of 
9. 93  set  by  Calvin  Smith  in  1983. 

The  meet  proved  to  be  a  big  Confidence  booster 
for  Henderson,  who  assured  himself  of  a  berth  in 
the  NCAA  meet  earlier  this  season.  He  proved  he 
could  stay  with  one  of  the  fastest  sprinters  in  the 
world.  Henderson’s  fine  performance  showed  that 
he  has  the  speed  to  be  a  contender  in  the  NCAA 
meet  in  Indiana. 

"To  stay  so  close  to  a  person  of  that  quality,  it’s 
gotta  help  my  confidence,”  Henderson  said. 

Several  other  Cougars  who  have  already  quali- 


_  antabtic 

ijENTAL  OFFERS! 

COLOR  TV  $18  month 

Microwave  $15  month 

ese  are  our  lowest  rental 
|ces  ever  offered!  We  will 
y  be  making  this  offer  for  a 
nitedtime.  HURRY  WHILE 
SUPPLIES  LAST! 


PEE  MOVIE  CLUB 
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I)  BYU  STUDENTS 


•  Video- 
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Centennial  II 
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Clients  with  current  personal  or  marital 
problems  needed  for  LDS  Social 
Services  staff  training  program, 

June  16-20 

CALL  SHERRI  FOR  DETAILS  Ext.  7754 


TAKE-UM 

andBAKE-UM 


170  N.  Univ.  Ave. 

THE  QUALITY  ONE  373-0427 


$7.75 

2  Med.  12" 
Pizzas  2  Item 

Expires  May  31,  1986 


$9.99 

2  Large  16" 
Pizzas  1  Item 

Eixpires  May  31,1 986 


Lakers,  then  lost  the  second  game  in 
Boston  109-102  before  losing  the  se¬ 
ries  in  six  games. 

“We  would  have  won  the  series  last 
year  if  we  had  won  Game  2,”  Bird 
said.  “If  we  win  on  Thursday,  we  feel 
like  we’ll  be  in  complete  control.” 

Boston  Coach  K.C.  Jones,  who  has 
complained  about  the  2-3-2  homecourt 
format  in  the  finals  since  last  year, 
agreed  with  Bird  about  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Thursday’s  game. 

“The  second  game  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant,”  Jones  said.  “We  have  to  win 
to  keep  the  homecourt  advantage. 
The  Rockets  need  a  win  here  to  have  a 
chance  to  go  home  and  win  three.” 


^Grandview  Manor  Apartments—, 

Don’t  Horse  Around  on  your  next  apartment. 

At  Grandview  Manor  there  are  never  any  extra  costs 
included.  Never  worry  about  high  utility  bills  again.  Both 
Couples  and  Students  are  welcome  to  our  finest  unfurnished 
apartments.  So  call  now  for  more  information. 


•  Newly  remodeled 

•  Two  bedroom 

•  Free  cable 

•  Swimming  pool 

•  Optional  microwave 

•  Paid  utilities 

only  $300 

Please  call  after  12  noon 

375-7647  or  375-671 9 


fled  for  nationals  also  turned  in  good  performances 
Saturday.  Mikko  Valimake  won  the  first  round  of 
the  hammer  throw  with  a  toss  of  208-6,  and  Dave 
Sampson  won  the  high  jump  with  a  leap  of  6-10.  In 
the  pole  vault,  BYU’s  John  Bestor  topped  the  field 
by  clearing  16-11. 

Former  BYU  distance  ace  Henry  Marsh,  the  No. 
1  ranked  steeplechaser  in  the  world,  easily  outran 
the  field  in  the  1500  steeplechase  with  a  time  of 
3:47.64.  Another  Canadian  athlete,  Sam  Turner 
turned  in  a  good  time  in  the  110  meter  high  hurdles 
with  a  13.59  clocking. 

Darrell  Robinson,  expected  to  challenge  the 
world  record  in  the  400  meters,  had  to  pull  out  of 
the  competition  on  Friday  night  due  to  an  ankle 
sprain. 

The  Canadian  National  Team  also  hosted  an  Invi¬ 
tational  meet  at  the  Cougar  track  on  Memorial  day 
which  featured  the  Canadian  team  as  well  as  other 
top  athletes  from  around  the  country. 
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★ 
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•  Paid  Utilities 

•  Free  Cable  TV 

•  Microwaves 

•  Dishwashers 

•  Access  to  pool,  laundry, 
recreation  room,  etc.  .JL. 

•  Near  school,  shopping,  ^ 

bank,  etc.  ^ 

Apts:  450  N.  1000  E.,  Provo  ★ 
Office:  362  N.  1080  E.,  Provo  * 

374-8441  * 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


Quality. 

Why  settle  for  anything 
but  the  best? 

Quality  will  never  be 
more  important  than 
when  you  buy  a  diamond. 

You  see,  all  the  factors 
in  grading  a  diamond  in¬ 
fluence  the  price,  but  only 
cut  can  give  a  diamond 
brilliance  and  beauty. 

Most  diamonds  are  cut 
for  size,  severely  compro¬ 
mising  the  beauty  and 
sparkle  of  the  stone. 
Diamonds® 


simply  look  better  and 
Wilson’s  guarantees 
the  lowest  price  —  ever 
on  Lazare  Diamonds! 


Lazare 


We  please  everyone  but  our  competitors. 

Wilson  Diamonds 

University  Mall  Mervyn’s  Court  226-2565 


IDEAL  CUT 
DIAMOND 
JEWELER 
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07  Mother's  Helper 
08  Help  Wanted 


"rvfdeo 


■ception,. 


19  Couples 
21  Single's  I 


07-  Domestic  help.  Out  of  State 


8-  Help  Wanted 


17-  Unfurnished  Apartments  for  Rent  18-  Furnished  Apartments  foi  : 


Call  coll  (703)971-6239. 


ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR  needed  to  re¬ 
search  &  administrative  duties.  Call  374-  6423  for 
interview. 


2  BDRM  $225  +  lights  F/$290.  1  bdrm  $200  + 
lights  F/$260.  Near  Y  658  N.  400  E.  373-3727 
evenings  375-9678 


shopping,  &  errands.  Must  drive.  21 3-459-1210. 
LOVING  NJ  FAMILY  needs  live  in  mothers 
helper.  Child  care  for  2  small  boys,  general 
hskeeping,  Mormon  churcti'  nearby,  other  girls  in 
area.  Salary  +  room  &  board.  To  start  at  end  of 
July.  Please  call  col.  201-536-8682. 


NEED  COUPLE  to  tend  beautiful  home  in  Heber. 
June  9  -  20.  Will  pay  mileage  to  Y.  Call  local 
377-0727. 


18-  Furnished  Apartments  for  Rent 


POOL,  sundecks,  laundry,  lounge  w/ 
Close  to  on-ramp.  Sp.Su  $70  w/air  cc  , 
without.  No  utils.  Fall/Win.  rates  are  $1 0C  fes 

nrl  Office  at  998  F  Rnn  N  Prm/n  O.alB  Z 


TELEPHONE  SOLICITERS  no  selling  $3.35/hr 
+  bonus.  Our  employees  average  over  $6/hr. 
Work  from  your  home  aprrx.  2-4hr/day.  Call  bet. 
5-8pm  756-321 1 .  Ask  for  Mr.  Marshall. 


M0NS0N  APARTMENTS 

Men’s  vacancies  Fall/Wint.  Sngl  rm  $1 1 0,  dble  rm 
$90  +  Igts,  indds  micro.  375-1 1 86. 345  E  500 1 ' 


MOTHERS  HELPER  WANTED  live  in  beautiful 
seaside  Connecticut,  1  hr  from  NYC  w/carefully 
screened  family.  Assist  w/child  care,  Igt  house¬ 
keeping.  Good  salary,  free  rm  &  board,  trans¬ 
portation  pd,  church  nearby.  Start  anytime.  Care 
for  kids  203-852-81 1 1 ,  PO  Box  27,  Rowayton,  CT 


TELEMARKETING  AGENTS  NEEDED  from  5- 
10  pm  wkly,  promoting  BYU  Sports  Magazine 
nationwide.  FJerm.  positions,  20  hrs.  wk.  $5/hr. 
Applicants  must  be  responsible  &  prompt.  Call 
Drew  for  appointment,  226-1040. 


GREAT  LOCATION:  4  &  5  girl  apts.  Sp/Su  from 
$60/mo.  F/W  from.$95/mo.  Pvt.bdrm  Sp/Su  $70/ 
mo,  F/W  $1 1 5/mo  COUPLES  studio  1 , 2,  &  3  bdrm 
apts  from  $1 45/mo.  Utils,  pd.  Campus  Villa  Apts 
182  W  960  N  #G  Liz,  374-2137  4-6  pm.  Pioneer 
Apts  80  W.  880  N  #3  Melisa,  373-59'  ■ 


pd.  Office  at  225  E  500  N,  Provo.  Calf 
9788  or  373-3893.  BYU  approved.  I 
MEN-  Tired  of  crowded  apt  living?  Grab 
cious  secluded  duplex  in  upper  Silvers 
for  year  round  privacy.  3  pvt  bdrms. 
micro,  1 1/2  bath.  $1 25  Sp 'Su  $1 50  F/V 
after  5pm 


APT  FOR  5.  AC,  TV  rm,  waterbeds,  L.. 
tms  $100,  shared  rms  $80,  whole  1 
225-6981 


NANNY  FOR  TODDLER  in  Boston  Sea  Coast 
suburb  beginning  July  1  through  spring.  Excellent 
family,  live  in,  weekends,  nights  off.  61 7-631 -. 


1130. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER  mature  reliable  young 
woman  for  1  yr  live  in  child  care  position  for  5  &  3  yr 
old  +  newborn  Aug.  Responsibilities  include  child 
care,  Igt  hskpg,  laundry,  to  assist  housekeeper  & 
cooking  for  children.  Mother  will  be  at  home  ' 
through  Dec.  Located  in  Virgina  country  side  40 
miles  from  Wash  DC.  Own  rm,  bd,  &  monthly 
salary.  2  wks  paid  vac.,  car  privileges  possible. 
Most  weekends  off.  Call  collect  703-338-9405  aft 
7pm  EST  ask  for  Judith  or  John. 


DELIVERY  $2.50/delivery  +  $5  gas  allowance 
daily.  Must  be  able  to  work  M-F  5pm-1 0pm.  Must 
dress  neat,  have  newer  economy  car,  &  know 
Utah  county  well.  Apply  in  person  at  Hilltop  Profes- 
sional  Bldg  1 834  S.  State  Suite  G  Orem. 


GIRLS  taking  applic.  for  Sp/Su  $65-70  inclds  utils, 
2  bdrm,  4  girl  apts.,  laundry  room,  cable.  Anita 
Apts.,  41  E.  400  N.  373-081 9  BYU  approved. 


large  2  bdrm. 
.  BYU  appro 


DANVILLE  PLACE 
NOW  FOR  MEN  &  WOMEN 
SPRING/SUMMER  $50 

2  blks  to  BYU,  3  bdrms,  2  baths,  cabl 
737  E.  700  N.  375-41 33. 


i,  AC 


WOMEN  S  LRG  2  BDRM  APT.  Bran? 

disp,  A/C.  &  laundry  fac.  4  blks  to  camj 
approved.  Sp/Su  $75,  F/W  $1 25  call  3|  k 


10-  Sales  Help  Wanted 


PRIVATE  BEDROOMS-  Women$130  +  Elec.& 
Gas.  W/D,  DW,  storage!  461  E 1 00  No.  375-4133. 

2  WKS  FREE  RENT,  Sp/Su  $110.  PRIVATE 
ROOMS  Lg.  Duplex,  4  men,  frplc,  MW,  DW,  A/C, 
W/D,  walk  to  Y.  $160  Fall.  753  N.  1 250  E.  71 4-595- 
11 88  collect. 


CLOSE  TO  CAMPUS  new  paint  carp. 
F/W  openings.  Single  or  shared  rm.  371  -- 
Pail  ‘ 


APTS  FOR  SINGLE  STUDENTS. 

microwaves,  DW,  cable,  BYU  appro! 
apts.  Call  373-3454,  3-6  pm  weekday^  *, 
pm  Sat. 


LARGE  2  BDRM  4  man  apt.  New  carpet  &  paint. 
Sp/Sum  $60/mo.  -i-  elec,  or  couples  $1 75/mo.  + 
elec.620N.  1 00  W.  377-4338. 


SOME  SINGLE  STUDENT  APTS,  sti 

Very,  very  close  to  campus.  BYU  apprd  . 
util.  Call  373-8922, 3-6  pm  weekdays  ari(  $ 


07-  Domestic  help.  Out  of  State 


collect  after  6pm  EST  201-879-6908  c . 

David  Rogers,  59  Deerpath  Dr.,  Flanders,  NJ 
07836. 


14-  Contracts  for  Sale 


MONEY  TODAY  ANY  REASON  no  job/credit 
nec.  Visa  cards  avail.  Bus.  loans,  venture  capital. 
Confidencial.  225-7788. 


CAUTION 

Employers  and  young  women  seeking  do¬ 
mestic  help  positions  should  ask  forrefer- 
ences.  Acceptance  of  an  advertisment  in  this 
classification  does  notindicate  an  endorse¬ 
ment  by  The  Daily  Universe,  BYU,  or  the  LDS 
Church. 


GOVERNESS  NEEDED  2  children  ages  4  &  7.  NJ 
shore  near  LDS  church.  $550/mo  salary  +  pvtrm, 
board  &  transportation.  Need  12  month  comm. 
Call  collect  201  -  583-31 1 7  evris. 


PIONEER  STEREO  SYSTEM  like  new,  state  o 
the  art.  Paid  $1600.  Must  sell  for  tuition:  $750  oi 
best  offer  375-2556. 


3  PRIVATE  ROOMS  avail  in  women’s  6  bdrm 
duplex  near  Y.  W/D,  A/C,  micro,  $95/mo.  225- 
761 7  evenings,  378-41 21  days. 


NEWPORTER -MEN 

$60,  spacious,  clean,  W/D,  utils  pd,  cable,  2  blks  to 
Y.  340  E.  600  N.  #5  373- 3671. 


GIRLS  1/2  blks  W  campus.  Home  w, 

$60  $70  F/W  $90  $1 00  902  N  50  E  225 
WALK  TO  CLASS.  Unique  floor  plan,  * 

frplc,  pvt  rm  avail .  Also  accepting  F/W  sj  | jj 


SS  t 


rates  women  call  374-2205. 


SPEND  a  little,  make  a  lot  with  Classified  ads. 


SUMMERHAYS  APT  for  men  &  couples.  Large  2 
bdrm  apts  in  good  copd.  Pvt  rm  $85  +  elec. 
Shared  rm  $55  +  elec.  Couples  $175  +  elec. 
620N.1 00  W.  377-4338. 


19-  Couples  Housing 


completely  furi 


3-  Instruction  &  Training 


NANNIES  PLACEMENT 
SERVICE  INTERNATIONAL 

The  oldest  &  best  service  Check  our  benefits. 

Placement  with  screened  families  all  over  the  US 
and  national  representatives  to  protect  your  inter¬ 
ests.  Guar,  round  trip  airfare,  vacations,  in¬ 
surance,  2  days  off/week.  Starting  wage  $140- 
200/wk.  Call  SLC  538-2121  or  collect,  Heber, 
Utah,  1  -654-2133  (Agency,  no  fee) 


NYC  SUBURB  college  student  needed  to  help 
mom  care  for  infant  &  3  yr  old  boy.  High  salary, 
liberal  time  off .  Own  rm,  refer  req.  Min  1  yr  comm. 
Call  collect  (51 6-365-3683). 


PROFESSIONAL  COUPLE  seeks  responsible 
helper  for  infant.  Lovely  home  near  ocean,  Miami 
Beach  Florida.  $1 00/wk;  1  year  commit.  Call 
collect  for-Gary  305-  531  -4344. 


CARRIAGE  COVE  1  girl  $130/mo.  Mid  June- 
Aug.  $50/cash  free.  377-01 07,  Suezette. 

$75  TO  BUYER.  Contract  in  condo/summer. 
W/D,  pvt  bdrm/bath.  $90  mo  Janis  375-  4662. 


COUPLES  ONLY  $140MO  May  -  Ai  :s 

rms,  garden  place.  Steve  373-4696  :  f 
373-8815  eves. 


15-  Condominiums 


5-  Insurance  Agencies 


MATERNITY  HEALTH  &  LIFE 

We  are  an  Independent  Insurance  Agency.  We 
represent  many  companies.  We  give  you  an  unbi¬ 
ased  recommendation  as  to  which  policy  will  do 
the  bestjob  for  you.  CALL  us  first. 

GARY  FORD  489-9101 489-9166 


★  NANNIES  USA  ★ 

High  paying  jobs  available.  Call  us  now.  Agency 
fee  pd.  Family  helpers  needed  in  many  exciting 
places.  We  do  the  finding  for  you.  We  negotiate  for 
top  pay  &  time  off-good  standards.  Must  be  good 
with  children  Call  (801)756-6019  or  756-6262, 
(American  Fork).  


LIVE  IN-  BOSTON  (Wellesley).  Loving  reliable 
person  for  infant  care  &  hskpg.  Like  to  travel. 
Nonsmoker.  Drivers  lie.  Experienced.  Write  to:  37 
Royalston  Rd.,  Wellesley,  Ma  021 81 .  Send  photo 
or  call  (617)  235-1707. 


SINGLE  GIRLS-  3  -4girls/apt.  Close  to  campus  & 
Smith’s.  Only  $50/mo  Sp/Su  $95  F/W  Call  377- 
3649  after  3  pm.  


COUPLES  -  BYU  approved  unfurn  2 
elec  range,  W/D,  cable  hk-ups.  Plr 
$250/mo.  785-8003  or  374-6792. 


COUPLES  we  have  1 , 2  &  3  bdrm  aF 
Springville.  Unfurn.  377- 7902. 

1  BDRM  BSMNT  APTS  $180/m„.  , 
water.  Nice  2  bdrm  apt  (June  rent 


Utils.  377-7760. 


ALL  AMERICAN  FAMILY  in  Atlanta  Georgia 
needs  a  mother’s  helper/nanny  to  care  for  2  little 
girls  ages  2  &  4.  Write  (nanny)  829  West  Wesley 
Rd.,  Atlanta,  Ga  30327  or  call  collect  404-355- 
0749  at  11  pm  EST. 


CHATHAM  T0WNE  CONDO’S 

Model  hours  1  -6pm  Mon-Sat  950  N.  900  E. 

Jim  Pendray,  Pendray  Real  Estate 
375-3301  (during  model  hours),  224-5754 


SIGN  UP  NOW!  Victoria  Place  Condo.  Close  to 
BYU,  2  bdrm,  2  bath,  micro,  W/D,  DW,  cvrd  park¬ 
ing.  For  Sp/Su  $90,  $100,  for  F/W  beginning  at 
$160.224-7217, 225-7539. 


FURN  APT.  Couples  w/children  enjoy  st-^ 
Provb.  4  bdrms,  21/2  bath  town  house.1  » 
pool.  Call  for  weekly,  bimonthly,  &  moni  l» 
Offer  is  for  summer  only.  224-721 7, 22|  fS 


LOW  COST 


Health  Insurance  with 

Maternity  &  Complication  Benefits 

Kay  Mendenhall  375-2993  489-751 8  eves. 


Serving  BYU  students  14yrs. 

HEALTH  PROTECTION 

Including: 

MATERNITY  BENEFITS 

CHIPMAN  ASSOCIATES  225-731 6 
We  tell  it  like  it  is 


Call  us  first 

You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 
MOTHER’S  HELPERS  & 
GOVERNESS JOBS 

$140-250/wk,  Free  airfare,  plenty  of  time  off,  va¬ 
cations,  use  of  car,  etc.  No  fee.  In  addition  to  the 
advertisers  in  this  section,  we  get  100’s  of  posi¬ 
tions  referred  to  us  nationwide.  LDS  interviewers 
screen  the  best  jobs  for  you  to  choose  from. 
HELPERS  WEST  negots.  terms  to  your  liking, 
provides  orientation  &  training  by  former  nannies, 
&  follows  up  to  make  sure  you  are  treated  well . 


NEEDED:  girl  to  tend  5  mo.  old  boyfrom  mid- June 
thru  Dec.  Roundtrip  airfare  paid.  Room  with  pri¬ 
vate  bath  &  board  plus  salary.  Less  than  1  hr  from 
NYC.  Weekends  &  evenings  off.  Must  be  18  or 
older.  Send  lettertelling  aboutyourself  plus  phone 
number  to  :  Patti  Rafalski  893  Npw  Norwalk  Rd. 
New  Canaan,  Conn  06840. 


WHEN  YOU’RE  IN  PROVO  check  out  ’ _ 

Place  Condominiums  2  blks  from  BYU,  3  floor 
plans  to  choose  form.  Why  not  have  a  tax  break 
when  Johnny  or  Suzy  is  at  BYU.  FHA  assumable 
financing  avail  w/low  down  payments.  Contact 
r*  ~  “"1  <mr'  H  Century  21 


GREAT  LOCATION:  2  openings  in  4  girl  apt,  3 
blks  to  Y.  W/D,  micro,  cable  hk-  ups,  nice  yd 
$85/mo  +  1  /4  elec.  Sp/Su  666  E  600  N  373-5977 


Dave  224-2010,  225-7539  Century  21  Harman 


RIVERGROVE  DUPLEX  Men  -  Sp/Su.  Clean, 
DW,  W/D.  $85/pvt.,  $75/shared  +  utils.  Call  375- 
81 37  or  375-8401  ask  for  Peter. 


1  BLK  FROM  BYU  girls  apts.  Sp/Su  3  bdrm,  2 
bath.  $65/mo,  pvt  rm  $95/mootil  pd  call  374-5274. 


NOTICE 


HERE’S  A  TERRIFIC  OPPORTUNITY  to  work  in 
the  beautiful  community  of  Long  Island  NY. 
Mother's  helper  needed  for  1  1/2  yr  old  boy  & 
preschooler  for  pvt  beach  club.  Pvt  room,  cable 
TV,  &  extra  benefits.  Job  avail  now  or  end  of  June. 
Call  now.  Call  collect  516-374-1088  ask  for 
Stacey. 


RIVERGROVE  Sp/Su  F/W  Guys  &  girls  DW,  W/D, 
roomie,  bsmnt  apt  avail.  Single  student  married 
couple  374-8716. 


CASA  DEA  2  bdrms,  1  blk  BYU.  Couples  Sp/Su 
$1 95  +  gas  &  elec.  Single  $65  +  gas  &  elec.  660 
N  200  E  377-5501 


Advertising  for  apartments  >  j|„ 
housing  rentals  appearing 
The  Daily  Universe  does,  w 
necessarily  indicate  that  s,  $ 
housing  is  University  aopro\ 
Inquire  at  BYU  Housing,  a 
5066,  to  determine  whethei  g 
apartment  is  BYU  approved. 


HELPERSWEST 

Call  ,1  -295-3266  (Bountiful)  or  377-1 93t  (Provo). 


8-  Help  Wanted 


HEALTH  INSURANCE 

SIX  MATERNITY  PLANS 

Starting  high  $60’s/mo.  Complication  plans  low 
$30’s/mo.  prior  to  pregnancy,  shortterm  major 
medical  accident  coverage  for  30, 60, 90  days  etc. 

226-1816 

NON-SMOKER  DISCOUNTS 


NANNIES  EAST  has  mother’s  helpers  jobs  a.  _.. 
for  qualified  LDS  young  women.  Spend  ayr.  on  the 
East  Coast,  expenses  paid.  Families  are 
screened.  Call  201-  740-0204  or  write  :  Box  625, 
Livingston,  NJ  07039. 


STUDENT  RESUME 

v.sSpecialrates  nationwideservice.224-0690. 
ACCURATE  TYPIST  at  least  65  wpm.  beg  now  to 
Aug  or  longer.  40  hrs/wk  $3.50  to  $5.50/hr  de- 
pending  on  speed  &  accuracy.  224-5708. 


condo.  Very  low  rent.  CaN  Susan  583-9456' 

COUPLES  Irg  2  bdm  Condo  $290  heat  included. 
DW,  W/D  hookups,  Call  Becky  between  8/5  at 
378-31 22.  after  6  at  489-9587 


HEALTH  INSURANCE-  to  help  pay  soaring  hos¬ 
pital  costs.  State  Farm  Insurance.  Renee  224- 
2423 


MOTHERS  HELPER/NANNY  NEEDED  in  Au¬ 
gust  for  busy  working  couple  with  3  adorable 
children.  Terrific  Washington  DC  location,  car  & 
separate  apt.  Please  call  Debbie  col.  703-734- 
9400  or  301-983-9561 .  


PART  TIME  live  in  counselor  needed  for  boys 
home.  Rm  &  board  +  salary.  Experience  pre- 
ferred  but  not  mandatory.  Call  785-9292 


06-  Situations  Wanted 


MOTHER’S  HELPER  1  yr  position.  Lt  hkpg  2  yr  ■ 
old  twins.  Long  Island,  New  York  horse  farm.  Joy 
516-671-0216. 


Call  Mrs.  Merriman,  212-831-0695. 


THE  THRILL  OF  FLYING  it  can  be  yours  as  an 
Airforce  pilot  or  navigator.  It’s  not  easy  but  the 
rewards  are  great.  You’ll  have  all  the  airforce 
advantage  such  as  30  days  vac.  w/pay  each  year 
and  comprehensive  medical  care-  and  much 
more.  If  you  are  a  college  grad  or  soon  will  be,  AIM 
HIGH.  See  your  Airforce  recruiter  for  details  about 
officer  training  school  and  pilot  and  navigator 
training.  Contact  SSgt  Milo  Stansell  1-801-524- 
6222  collect. 


17-  Unfurnished  Apartments  for  Rent 


,  io  pets/smokers.  $260 
17,225-7539. 


Service  Directory 

CARPET  CLEANERS 

SHOE  REPAIR 

TYPING 

ROCKY  MT  Carpet  Cleaners  will  clean  any  2  rms 
for  $1 2.95  or  any  couch  for  $1 6.95  224-0269 

FOOTHILL  SHOE  REPAIR 

374-2424, 438  N.  900  E.  Closed  Wednesdays. 

TYPE  RITE  Word  processing  Spell  Check. 

Rush  OK,  near  campus.  Louise,  373-2294. 

COIN  LAUNDRY 

SEWING 

NEAR  OLD  MILL,  CARRIAGE  COVE 

T yping,  fast  service  Dixie  375-8286. 

17TH  SOUTH  OREM  COIN  LAUNDRY  &  MINI 
STORAGE  226-6857  (east  of  state) 

CUSTOM  SEWING  AND  ALTERATIONS 

Student/missionary  disc.  Call  Becky,  225-6841 

SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH  typing.  Span/Eng 
translation  B.A.  Span.  Laurie  375-  6491 . 

LAST  MINUTE  TYPING? 

COSMETICS 

TYPING 

Call  Cheri!  Professional  word  processing,  LQ 
Printer.  Close  to  BYU.  374- 1857. 

QUALITY  TYPING 

MARRIEDS  2  1  bdrm  apts,  stove,  fridge,  & 
garbage  displ.  1 1  plex,  720  E  Center  St.  Iw/SI 
w/out  A/C  $260/mo  +  Igts.  1st  2  wks  free  rent. 
Open  Sp/Su  F/W  if  desired.  Good  location  & 
neighbors.  BYU  approved. 


ATTENTION 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES 


MORRIS  MOTORS  AND  GMAC  IS  CONTINUING  ITS  COLLEGE  GRADU1 
FINANCE  PROGRAM  THROUGH  APRIL  30,  1987. 
PURCHASE  OR  LEASE 

ON  PURCHASE,  Only  5%  down-up  to  90  days  to  first  payment. 

ON  DIRECT  LEASE,  Registration  expense  and  a  security  deposit  equal  td 
payments  rounded  to  the  nearest  $25.00,  60  months  on  lease. 

ELIGIBLE  VEHICLES,  All  new  GM  Passenger  cars  and  light  duty  trucks. 
ELIGIBLE  CUSTOMERS,  Individuals  who  purchase  or  lease  an  eligible  vi 
within  six  months  prior  to,  or  one  calendar  year  after  the  date  of  Gradui  ,;S 
(up  to  April  30,  1987)  From  a  four  year  degree  or  a  graduation  d|  $ 
program,  who  are  employed  or  have  a  verifiable  commitment  for  employr  fr 
and  a  credit  record  without  evidence  of  collection  problems. _ 


MARY  KAY  COSMETICS/375-51 21 


75c/pg.  Call  Gerri,  224-3631 . 


Spelling  correction  Free  PU  &  Del.  785-6536 


DANCE  MUSIC 


COUGAR  CREATIONS  word  processing  ser¬ 
vice.  117  ELWC  *378-2786.  Quaiiity  typing  on 


LASERDANCE 

Great  sound,  wide  variety 
Call  for  an  audition  373-5721 


Corr.  90cpage.  Paula  375-  3992. 


7  ELWC  *378-2786.  Quaiiity  typing  ... 
rd  perfect,  4.1  on  laser  printer.  Quick  service, 
convenient  location. 


Typing  (Word  Processing)  373-3013  75e/pg. 
FAST  &  Professional.  56  W.  400  N. 


DAY  OR  NIGHT  WORD  PROCESSING 

Spell  checker.  Can  transcribe  cassettes. 
About  $1/pg.  Call  Jo  at  375-5394. 


WEDDINGS 


COMPACT  DISC  PLAYER 

$3.00/day.  Disc  50c/day  CALL  225-9401 . 

-  STRAIGHTAHEAD - 
Craig  373-4327  or  Brain  373-2963. 


WESTERN 

Word  Processing 

IBM  PC,  Laser  Printer,  papers,  resumes, 
mailings,  theses,  &  dissertations.  Call  224-868 


DIAMOND  RINGS 

Invitations.  Wholesale  Prices.  Ask  Bob  374-01 13 
GIRLS!  GIRLS!  Before  you  order  wedding  invita¬ 
tions  check  with  the  Orem  Geneva  Times  for 
prices  you  can  afford.  Excellent  quality.  546  S. 
State,  Orem.  225- 1340. 


EXCELLENT  DAY  CARE  in  my  home.  Field  trips, 
outings,  &  swimming  thru  summer  mo’s.  Day  care 
Should  be  fun  &  it  is  here.  $1 0/day,  hrs  7:30-5:30 
Call  225-3071. 


PROFESSIONAL 
RESUME  SERVICE 

RESUMES  $9  &  UP. 
Specialized  student  rates  &  services. 

1 26  yrs  international  experience.  350  offices  r 
tionwide.  930  S.  State  #140  Orem  224-0690. 


UNIQUE  AFFORDABLE  wedding  &  temple 
dresses,  hats,  veils,  flowers,  backdrop,  cake. 
Rent  Buy  465-31 26  


WORD  PROCESSING 

Free  rough  draft,  close  to  Y.  Colleen  375-0532. 

WORD  PROCESSING  Theses  papers,  Disser. 

LQ  Printer,  85c/pg.  Mrs.  Baumann,  374-0481 . 


INVITATIONS 

25%  off  Stylart  invitations,  napkins,  thank-yous, 
etc.  50  FREE  thank-yous.  Call  Picture  Perfect 
373-0441. 


PIANO  TUNING 


PROFESSIONAL  IBM  Word  Processing 

Rush  ok-Spell  check-Quality  prof,  service 
Michele  373-5297  aft  4 :00pm'.  Only  85cents/pg. 

NEED  TYPING  DONE? 

Quality  guaranteed  225-6922 


LET  THE  MEMORIES  LIVE!  Let  me  videotape 
yourspecial  day.  Great  rates!  373-  2409. _ 

WEDDING  VIDEOS  by  AC  Jazz  Productions.  For 
good  Rates- Call  225-1 582. 


Peanuts®  by  Charles  M.  Schulz 


YOU  SAY  MY  PICTURE  IS 
60IN6  TO  BE  ON  THE  FRONT 
OF  THE  5WIM5UIT  I55UE? 


WOW!  I  CANT  HOLPIT! 
BELIEVE  IT!  MATL00K5 
60017, 


WHAT  WILL  THE  CAPTION 
BE/OUR  FAVORITE  HUNK"? 


PINEVIEW 

1565  N.  Univ.,  Provo  374-9090 

FALL/WINTER  $115 

★  Private  Rooms  Available  ★ 

Come  see  the  new  things  at  Pineviewf 


•  Completely  Furnished 

•  Completely  Carpeted  and  Draped 

•  2  Bathrooms 

•  Built-in  Dressing  Vanities 

•  All  Major  Appliances  are  Provided 

’  •  Plenty  of  Storage  Space  for  Bikes,  skis, 
Luggage,  etc. 

•  Formal  Lounge  and  Game  Room 

•  Laundromat  with  Private  Lounge 

•  Convenient  Location 

•  Plenty  of  Off-Street  Parking 

•  All  Entrance  Ways  and  Foyers  are 
Enclosed  and  Carpeted 

•  6  Persons  per  Unit 


.  We  Will  Accommodate  Roomrr 
Preferences  SUBJECT  to 
Application  Terms 

•  We  Furnish  Vacuum  Cleaners." 

•  All  You  Need  is  Your  Own 
Bedding  and  Eating  Utensils  1 

•  These  Units  Have  3  Large 
Bedrooms,  Kitchen,  Living  Roi 

•  2  Baths  with  Showers  anci  Tub  J 

•  Swimming  Pool,  Largest  Prival 
Pool  in  Provo 

•  Four  Separate  Laundromats 

•  Air  Conditioning 


We  care 
about  you 
at 

Pineview 


Plenty 

of 

Parking 


coming  to  Pineview 

2  Large  Spas 


enjoy  Provo's 


largest  pool!! 
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58-  Used  Cars 


DRM  large  kitchen,  free  cable, 
,g.  laundry  fac.4>270mo  furn.  $230 
il  utils.  $1 50  dep.  Assistant  manager 
ifor  deduction  on  rent.  Call  374-9082 


GLANCE 


Car  theft,  break-ins  plague  Provo 


By  NEIL  WARNER 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


t-plex.  Nice  arei 
»  M/Dhk-ups.$220  mo 
H  da  Provo  225-6510. 


HM  RENT  FREE.  2  bdm,  Irg  kite 
g.  free  cable,  near  BYU.$270/n._  . 
i:374-9082  or  373-2 1 57  after  5  pm . 


JDIO  avail  June  22.  Upstrs,  sunny, 
Laundry.  3  blks  to  Y.  $190  mo.  Call 
6rfi.  nr  375-6046 


i  ly  furnished  apt.  $245. mo  including 


iPTS.  Furn.'unfurn  in  great  location 
iVillage  Inn  across  fm  the  UTC  in 
start  at  $250  including  utilities.  Many 
ding  pool,  game  rm.  coin-op  laundry 
lNo  Pets!  call  225-  4800 


R  2 BDRM  DUPLEX  inS.  Provo.  Pvt 
disp.  AC.  central  htg,  fenced  yrd. 
>85,  mo.  374-6498  eves. 


-ILY  HOME  good  Provo  lo 
.  familyroom.  Must  see  t 
7375-5000. 


E  FOR  RENT  in  LaCanada  Ca.  3 
,  A/C.  fenced  yard.  DW,  W/D.  $1 200 
■  -  •  1  -  Jan  1 . 818-249-31 94  Dan  or 


NDO  3  bdrm  plus.  Garage,  play- 
iNo  pets  or  smoking.  $450/mo.  374- 


^a 


/ACINTOSH  MEMORY 

!l  35 ;  1  meg-  $299 ;  2  meg  $59 
nr  guarantee.  1-544-2009. 


ACT  Lens  replacements,  high  qual- 
Ktended  wear.  As  low  as  $1 9/lens. 
,373-5214 


laneous  for  Sale 


laneous  for  Rent 


Crete.  Resident  manager.  All 
,;all  now  to  secure  openings. 


lal  Instruments 


0  FURNITURE:  Used  appl.  guaran- 
s.  WE  PAY  CASH  for  second-  hand 
Dawn's  Furniture  &  Appl.  450  W. 


I.  D, 

z 


ision&  Stereo 


i,  Perfect  buy  at  $5000.  2  Bdrm,  1 
indow,  vaulted  ceiling,  part,  fenced. 
' ;  225-401 1  or  Equitable  Realty 


iED  A  GOOD  ACTIVITY? 

in  T.  V.  Rentals  Free  delivery  & 
■  Picture  perfect  377-6623. 


14053  Me 


Submissions  for  At  A  Glance  must 
be  received  by  noon  the  day  before 
publication.  All  items  must  be  dou¬ 
ble-spaced  and  typed  on  an  8'/2-by-ll 
sheet  of  paper  and  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  25  words.  Items  will  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  for  more  than  three  consecu¬ 
tive  days  and  submissions  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature,  or  which  advertise 
activities  resulting  in  remuneration 
to  anyone,  will  not  be  accepted  for 
publication. 

Team  Hosts  Needed  —  For  the 
Special  Olympic  Spring  games  on 
May  30  and  31.  We  need  a  commit¬ 
ment  both  days.  Call  Shannon  at  Ext. 
7184  or  Melisa  at  375-5483. 

Divorce  Adjustment  Group  —  The 
BYU  Comprehensive  Clinic  is  now 
taking  registrations  for  a  Divorce 
Adjustment  Group  that  will  begin 
soon.  The  group  will  meet  from  7  to  9 
p.m.  On  Tuesdays.  The  group  is  open 
to  all  community  residents.  For  more 
information  call:  378-7759. 

Ferguson  Wellness  Institute 
Opens  —  Utah  Valley  Regional 
Medical  Center  invites  the  public  to 
the  opening  of  the  Ferguson  Wellness 
Institute  on  May  31,  from  9  a.m.  to 
noon.  Tests  will  be  given  for  lung 
function,  blood  pressure,  heart 
rhythm  and  blood  glucose.  Tours  will 
begin  at  noon  and  refreshments  will 
be  served. 

Training  for  Hospice  Volunteers 

—  A  two-part  series  of  free  training 
workshops  for  potential  Hospice 
volunteers  and  interested  members 
of  the  community  who  wish  to  work 
with  the  terminally  ill  will  be  May  29 
and  30  from  7  to  10  p.m.  at  Hospice 
Headquarters,  210  W.  200  N.  in  Pro¬ 
vo.  For  more  information  call  373- 
3191. 

BYU  teacher 
takes  award 
in  education 

By  JON  NIELSON 

Universe  Staff  Writer 

One  of  B  YU’s  continuing  education 
administrators  has  received  a  nation¬ 
al  award  for  his  long-term  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  continuing  educa¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Phillip  D.  Harris,  the  program 
administrator  for  Conferences  and 
Workshops,  won  the  Stanley  C. 
Robinson  Distinguished  Service 
Award  from  the  National  University 
Continuing  Education  Association. 
The  award  is  the  highest  award  given 
yearly  by  the  Conferences  and  Insti¬ 
tutes  Division  of  NUCEAT  " 

“Phil  has  been  active  in  the 
NUCEA  since  1972,”  said  Bert 
Gividen,  the  director  of  Conferences 
and  Workshops. 

Harris  assumed  his  responsibility 
as  program  administrator  in  1983.  “In 
the  past  the  Conferences  and  Work¬ 
shops  had  experienced  a  difficult  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  assigned  academic 
units  on  campus.  Our  services  were 
considered  lacking  and  unreliable,” 
said  Gividen. 

“Phil  has  made  great  strides  in  the 
complete  reversal  of  their  attitudes 
towards  Conferences  and  Workshops 
services.  He  also  reversed  a  negative 
four  year  financial  trend  in  his  first 
year  as  program  administrator.” 

“I  was  flattered  when  I  heard  that  I 
had  won  the  award,”  Harris  said.  “I 
was  involved  in  establishing  the 
award  and  as  chairman,  presented 
the  award  to  colleagues  I  respect.  It 
was  an  honor  to  be  voted  by  my  peers 
to  receive  this  award.” 

The  Stanley  C.  Robinson  Award 
was  established  to  recognize  profes¬ 
sionals  in  Continuing  Education  for 
their  long-term  work  and  leadership. 
Harris  has  served  on  the  NUCEA 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Division 
Executive  Committee  for  seven  years 
in  which  time  he  has  held  every  posi¬ 
tion  possible. 


;l  -  Transportation 


i,  make  a  lot  with  Classified  ads. 


Last  year,  more  than  one  million  automobiles 
were  stolen  in  the  United  States  —  182  of  those 
disappeared  from  the  Provo-Orem  area.  And 
according  to  police  officials,  the  problem  isn’t  get¬ 
ting  any  better. 

According  to  the  National  Automobile  Theft 
Bureau  (NATB),  for  every  100  cars  stolen  in  the 
United  States  only  15  suspects  are  arrested.  The 
Provo-Orem  area,  however,  has  a  much  higher  suc¬ 
cess  rate.  For  example,  the  Orem  City  Police  De¬ 
partment  reported  that  the  value  of  cars  stolen  in 
1985  totalled  $216,893.  It  recovered  more  than  65 
percent  of  this  figure,  which  is  much  higher  than 
the  national  average. 

An  even  bigger  problem  than  car  theft  in  this 
area  is  car  break-ins.  According  to  Don  Messick,  an 
officer  in  the  Provo  City  Police  Department,  “car 
break-ins  are  one  of  the  most  common  crimes  in  this 


area. 

Break-ins  may  not  be  the  correct  word,  since 
over  70  percent  of  the  cars  were  left  unlocked. 
Gerald  Nielsen,  Orem  City  Public  Safety  officer, 
said  “the  best  way  to  protect  your  valuables  is  to 
lock  them  in  your  trunk.” 

According  to  Nielsen,  most  people  leave  their 
valuables  on  or  between  seats,  in  plain  view  of  all 
who  pass  by.  Others  put  them  in  the  glove  compart¬ 
ment,  which,  as  Nielsen  continued,  “is  one  of  the 
first  places  someone  will  look." 


BMWs,  and  Mercedes-Benz’. 

,  According  to  Messick,  “The  theft  of  automobile 
parts  seems  to  be  a  seasonal  thing,  with  most  of  the 
thefts  occuring.in  the  spring.” 

Car  parts  aren’t  the  only  thing  that  start  to  dis¬ 
appear  more  rapidly  ..in  the  spring.  Last  year  24 
motorcycles  were  stolen  in  Orem  alone  with  most  of 
them  being  taken  in  the  spring. 

Such  problems  have  continued  this  year  as  an 
Orem  family  had  its  three  wheeler  all  ready  for 


Within  the  last  month,  88  complaints  were  filed  Memorial  Day  weekend,  but  had  it  stolen  before  it 
with  the  Provo  and  Orem  City  Police  departments,  could  be  used. 


In  Provo  alone  the  estimated  value  of  stolen  prop¬ 
erty  from  the  inside  of  cars  was  nearly  $8,000  in  one 
month. 

Another  more  difficult  problem  to  defend  against 
is  the  theft  of  car  parts  and  accessories.  The  most 
common  parts  stolen  are  bumpers,  tires,  batteries 
and  hubcaps.  According  to  the  NATB,  cars  usually 
targeted  for  parts  theft  are:  Corvettes,  Firebirds, 


According  to  BYU  Police  Chief  Robert  Kelshaw, 
“Students  should  lock  the  steering  on  their 
motorcycles  and  park  them  under  street  lights.” 
Kelshaw  also  said  “many  of  the  problems  result 
when  someone  lets  a  friend  borrow  their  motorcy¬ 
cle  once.  After  that  they  seem  to  think  they  can 
take  it  whenever  they  want  to,  and  that’s  when 
problems  occur.” 


Students  who  dig  it,  then  write  it,  have  it 


By  FRANCIE  L.  BALL 

Universe  Staff  Writer 

At  a  recent  seminar,  40  BYU  edu¬ 
cators  were  told  that  tests  show  writ¬ 
ing  assignments  and  personal  re¬ 
search  greatly  enhance  retention. 

“If  students  have  to  dig  and  search 
out  information  on  their  own,  they  are 
more  likely  to  retain  it,”  said  Paul  B. 
Pixton,  professor  of  history. 

“Ideally,  courses  should  be  con¬ 
structed  in  such  a  way  that  students 
do  more  research  and  writing  rather 
that  sitting  passively  in  class  taking 
notes.” 

Writing  seminars 

Faculty  members  who  teach  GE 
courses  attended  the  week-long  semi¬ 
nar  sponsored  by  the  General  Educa¬ 
tion  office  and  the  University  Writing 
Committee.  Almost  every  college  in¬ 
volved  in  the  GE  program  was  repre¬ 
sented.  The  featured  guest  was 
Joseph  Williams  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  who  regularly  presents  the 
seminars  to  educators  and  business¬ 


men  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Williams  spent  five  days  giving  in¬ 
struction  and  leading  discussions  with 
BYU  professors  about  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  student  writing. 
He  told  educators  that  too  many 
teachers  are  so  concerned  with 
teaching  a  certain  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  that  they  don’t  teach  writing. 

Avoid  legalese 

He  outlined  standards  of  good  writ¬ 
ing  and  said  that  it  should  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  audience  it  is  intended  for. 
He  gave  tips  on  teaching  students  ab¬ 
out  essay  organization,  paragraphing 
and  transitions.  Williams  said  that 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  nomina- 
lization  and  this  should  be  avoided. 
This  involves  the  use  of  a  high- 
sounding  jargon  or  legalese  where 
plain  English  (simple  subject-verb 
sentences)  would  be  sufficient. 

Williams  also  stressed  the  need  for 
valid  assignments.  “Students  need  to 
see  that  their  assignments  have  a  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  real  world.”  Stu¬ 
dents  should  understand  and  have  an 


interest  in  the  assignment  to  make  it 
more  effective. 

Although  GE  classes  are  large, 
there  is  a  general  consensus  among 
the  professors  that  using  a  system 
where  students  submit  preliminary 
drafts  for  analysis  is  feasible  to  help 
them  learn  about  problems  as  they  go 
along.  Teachers  were  encouraged  to 
have  students  hand  in  papers  earlier 
and  allow  time  for  response  and  revi¬ 
sion. 

No  shortcuts 

Obviously,  this  creates  a  larger 
paper  load  for  all  involved,  but  some 
professors  feel  this  is  just  a  part  of  the 
territory.  “There  is  no  shortcut  to 
good  education,”  said  Chauncey  C. 
Riddle,  professor  of  philosophy. 
Teachers  can’t  help  people  without 
seeing  to  their  individual  needs  and 
this  means  hard  work,  he  added. 

Although  opinions  on  the  general 
quality  of  student  writing  differed, 
the  consensus  is  that  writing  should 
be  taught  and  emphasized  across  the 
curriculum.  Since  all  are  required  to 


take  a  certain  number  of  GE  classes, 
quite  a  number  of  students  will  be 
affected  by  any  reforms  that  take 
place  as  a  result  of  this  seminar. 
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Universe  photo  by  George  Hickman 

Terry  Tempest  Williams,  folklorist  arid  author,  talks  at  Tuesday's 
forum  in  the  de  Jong  Concert  Hall. 

Folklorist  discusses 
man's  link  to  nature 


The  land  holds  stories  and  they 
are  the  umbilical  cord  connecting  us 
to  the  past,  present  and  future,  a 
folklorist  and  author  stated 
throughout  her  talk  at  Tuesday’s 
forum  assembly  in  the  de  Jong 
Concert  Hall. 

Terry  Tempest  Williams,  a 
naturalist  from  the  Utah  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  stressed  the 
importance  of  storytelling  in  re¬ 
gards  to  nature.  Stories  bring  us  in 
touch  with  the  nature  around  us, 
she  said. 

Williams,  a  member  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Citizens’  Advisory  Task 
Force,  said  people  need  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  community  as  including 
all  living  things.  She  said  stories 
teach  people  how  to  behave  in  na¬ 
ture. 


“If  we  study,  think  and  observe 
nature  we  can  come  closer  to  our 
creator,”  she  said.  Williams  said 
Edith  Cobb,  an  author  and  peer  of 
Margret  Mead,  discovered  the 
common  denominator  in  geniuses  in 
a  study  she  conducted.  The  com¬ 
monality  was  that  each  of  these 
geniuses,  at  an  early  age,  had  a 
peak  experience  in  nature. 

The  natural  world  is  a  place  of 
refuge.  “We  are  a  part  of  the  land 
not  apart  from  it,”  Williams  said. 

Stories  are  inherent  in  the  land 
and  are  very  accessible,  she  said. 
Williams  cited  numerous  examples 
of  her  experiences  with  the  Navajo 
people  on  their  lands.  “We  can  look 
to  the  Navajo  people  for  the  basics 
of  storytelling,  but  we  need  to  de¬ 
velop  our  own  stories  for  our  cul¬ 
ture.” 


ENGAGEMENT  SPECIAL 


1 500  color  invitations  by  STY LARI 

•  3-8x10  custom  color  portrait 

•  2-5x7  custom  color  portraits 

•  1 0  proofs  •  50%  off  additional  pictures 

only  $225 

442  N.  200  W.  o-7-7  OtOC 

Provo  377-2695 


When  you  think  of  her. 

think  of 
HUR. 

At  HUR  Jewelers 
we  cover  every  facet 
of  your  jewelry 
needs. 

Come  see  us  today! 
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327  E.  1200  S.  #5 
Orem 
225-0909 


-  New  Microwave  Ovens 
Pool 


Enjoy  Spring  and  Summer 
At  The  Elms. 


:  -  2  blocks  from  campus 
j-  Cable  TV 
I  Dishwashers 
?  -  Air  conditioning 

■  Laundromat 

■  Lounge 

:  -  Study  hall 
i  ■  Great  wards 
I  Big  Screen  TV 
!!  Free  Movies 


745  North  100  East,  Provo. 


Make  this  summer  your  best.  The  Elms 
offers  a  great  time  for  all.  Our  facilities 
and  location  makes  us  BYU’s  finest  stu¬ 
dent  housing.  Students  living  at  the  Elms 
during  summer  get  first  priority  for  the 
fall.  Summer  —  $90.00  all  utilities  paid 
by  landlord. 

Phone  375-2549 
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OPINION 


Americans 
should  give 
without  hype 

With  an  estimated  4,924,000  participants,  officials  are  calling  Sun¬ 
day’s  “Hands  Across  America”  a  giant  step  toward  fighting  hunger  in 
this  nation.  While  the  help  is  desperately  needed  and  the  program’s 
organizers  should  be  commended  for  their  herculean  efforts,  a  troubl¬ 
ing  question  lurks  just  beneath  the  surface  of  all  the  recent  fund¬ 
raising  projects. 

Why  do  Americans  need  all  the  fanfare  to  motivate  them  to  huma¬ 
nitarian  actions? 

The  rush  of  relief-oriented  projects  began  in  1984  with  Bob  Geldof  s 
“Band  Aid”  which  was  aimed  at 
easing  the  situation  in 
Ethiopia.  Next  came  USA  for 
Africa,  then  Farm  Aid,  Fashion 
Aid  and  a  host  of  other  under¬ 
takings. 

The  idea  behind  these  efforts 
_ is  admirable.  Millions  worl¬ 
dwide  have  probably  been  rescued  from  lingering  deaths  brought  on 
by  malnutrition  and  disease,  and  the  public  has  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  plight  of  the  citizens  of  the  earth’s  impoverished  areas,  which  is 
important.  If  people  don’t  know  about  a  dismal  situation,  they  can’t  do 
a  lot  to  help  out.  In  addition,  the  international  community  has  drawn 
closer  through  such  acts  of  service. 

But  wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  people  took  the  initiative  to  help  their 
fellow  men  without  being  taken  in  a  P.  R.  stranglehold  and  forced  to  an 
awareness  of  what  they  should  do? 

“Hands  Across  America”  let  millions,  of  Americans  know  that  hun¬ 
ger  and  transience  exist  even  here,  in  the  world’s  richest  land.  It  may 
take  until  the  end  of  the  .summer  to  know  just  how  much  money  was 
raised,  and  even  then,  a  large  portion  of  that  will  pay  for  what  it  took  to 
organize  the  entire  thing  in  the  first  place.  Of  the  remainder,  10 
percent  will  be  spent  for  direct  relief  while  the  rest  will  be.  used  for 
innovative  projects  designed  to  lift  people  out  of  poverty. 

There  is  a  more  efficient  way.  If  people  can  remember  the  common 
bond  that  joins  us  all  and  actively  help  their  neighbors  who  are  in  need, 
such  operating  costs  will  be  saved.  Brotherly  love  is  the  most  effective 
relief  program. 

Utahns  must  get  tougher 
on  highway  alcohol  abuse 

All  of  the  current  talk  of  improving  the  road  in  Provo  Canyon  and 
other  Utah  roads  to  make  them  safer  may  go  for  naught  if  we  don’t 
solve  the'  biggest  safety  problem  on  the  road  today  —  alcohol. 

During  the  memorial  day  weekend  five  of  six  Utah  fatalities  were 
alcohol-related.  Lives  were  lost  because  some  people  believe  the  only 
way  to  have  fun  is  to  lose  your  mind  with  alcohol.  Only  three  of  the 
fatalities  were  on  highways;  the  others  came  from  the  use  of  off-road 
vehicles. 

The  multi-fatality  accident  that  took  six  lives  in  Magna  about  two 
weeks  ago  was  a  waste  of  humanity.  It  isn’t  fair  that  a  family  should 
perish  for  the  carelessness  of  one  man  with  a  bottle,  who  didn’t  have 
enough  sense  to  stop  at  a  stop  light. 

Isn’t  it  better  to  remember  the  good  times  and  feel  good  the  next 
morning  when  it  is  time  to  go  to  work? 

We  need  to  continue  to  get  tougher  with  intoxicated  drivers.  The 
rules  on  the  books  must  be  enforced  and  current  laws  should  be  made 
stronger.  We  also  need  to  make  sure  people  know  about  the  rules  and 
are  aware  the  penalties  will  be  carried  out. 

The  majority  of  us  who  are  safe  drivers  need  to  stand  up  for  our 
rights  of  being  able  to  drive  down  the  road  without  worrying  about 
getting  hit  by  a  drunk. 

Also,  to  any  graduating  high  school  students  who  are  planning  to  be 
wild  on  graduation  night,  the  best  times  of  your  life  are  still  ahead  of 
you. 

We  need  safer  roads.  But  let’s  take  care  of  all  the  problems,  so  we 
aren’t  the  ones  being  remembered  on  Memorial  Day,  simply  because 
somebody  wanted  a  belt. 
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American  system  of  education 
in  desperate  need  of  reform 


America  has  traditionally  been  a 
world  leader;  the  country  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  a  dominant  force  in 
industry,  medicine,  science  and  tech¬ 
nology.  But  this  is  fast  changing  as 
competing  nations  do  an  increasingly 
better  job  of  developing  their  most 
precious  resource  —  their  youth. 

Indeed,  good  old  American  ing¬ 
enuity  may  go  the  way  of  thhe  inosaur 
if  something  isn’t  done  to  halt  the 
alarming  backslide  of  the  U.S.  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

The  problem  is  basically  two-fold, 
according  to  Albert  Shanker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  who  worries  about  both  the 
impending  shortage  of  educators  in 
the  next  few  years  and  the  inability  of 
schools  to  attract  high-caliber  per- 
sonel  into  the  profession. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Carnegie 
Forum  on  Education  and  Economy 
touched  on  the  same  issues.  “Unless 
schools  are  able  to  do  a  better  job,  the 


future  prospects  of  this  nation  will  be 
a  lot  dimmer,”  Lewis  Branscomb, 
chairman  of  the  14-member  Carnegie 
panel,  recently  told  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report.  “And  you  can’t  have 
good  schools  if  you  don’t  have  good 
teachers.” 


The  figures  are  chilling.  Officials 
predict  that  public  and  private 
schools  will  have  to  replace  a  full  half 
of  the  current  educating  force  by 
1992.  As  early  as  1987,  retiring  educa¬ 
tors  will  create  a  demand  for  171,000 
new  teachers,  and  only  142,000 
graduates  will  be  available  to  fill  the 
vacancies.  A  demand  for  215,000  new 
instructors  is  expected  by  1992,  with 
a  sparse  crop  of  137,000  graduates 
that  year. 

To  sum  it  up,  987,000  teaching 
graduates  will  be  expected  to  fill  1.3 
million  jobs  over  the  next  six  years. 
Graduates  who  are  probably  not  as 
qualified  as  they  should  be. 


As  teacher’s  salaries,  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  general  prestige  of  the 
profession  have  gone  steadily  dow¬ 
nhill,  bright  college  students,  many  of 
whom  would  otherwise  have  gone 
into  education,  have  turned  to  fields 
that  offer  higher-paying  careers  with 
brighter  futures.  It’s  a  Catch-22 
situation;  few  of  the  best  qualified 
people  go  into  teaching,  which  conse¬ 
quently  hurts  future  students,  includ¬ 
ing  those  who  become  teachers. 

The  Carnegie  Forum  offered  four 
recomendations  to  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion:  national  certification  of 
teachers,  a  nationwide  proficiency 
exam,  requiring  new  graduates  to 
attain  a  master’s  degree  and  major  , 
salary  hikes  up  to  $72,000  for  new 
“master”  instructor  positions.  The 
group’s  program  bears  a  $48  billion 
price  tag  for  implementation  over  the 
next  10  years. 


tions.  “The  education  systei 
go  out  and  recruit  its  worl 
business  and  industry  do,”  h| 
group  in  Orem  last  year.  Teacl 
also  concerned  about  the  prof 
loss  of  prestige.  A  recent  poll 
to  26  percent  of  the  nation’s  f 
plan  a  job  change  in  the  ne 
years,  and  half  of  all  teacher 
they  had  it  to  do  over  agai 
would  not  go  into  teaching.  Si| 
findings  bespeak  the  real  crisis 
ica’s  schools  are  in. 

This  crisis  should  have  ad< 
pact  at  BYU,  where  the  glon 
is  intelligence.  Those  in  the  ec 
school  should  push  heavily  foi 
form  necessary  to  bring  pow 
into  this  country’s  teaching.  § 
must  honestly  evaluate  their? 
tence  and  prepare  themselvj 
They  are  the  ones  who  wr 
America’s  future. 


Shanker  has  some  similar  sugges- 


-  J.  Robert  f 


BYU  nice  alternative  to  ways  of  the  work 


Spineless,  censored,  repressed,  and  naive:  these 
words  are  frequently  used  when  people  discuss  the 
atmosphere  at  BYU.  There  is  some  justification  for 
such  expressions  of  frustration,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  reality  proves  these  points  invalid. 

BYU  is  an  institution  regarded  with  high  esteem 
among  corporate  recruits  for  the  caliber  of  gradu¬ 
ates  it  produces.  Large  corporations  don’t  come  to 
BYU  with  the  idea  of  hiring  sheepish  employees; 
rather,  they  desire  those  individuals  who  have  been 
trained  to  be  leaders  since  their  first  2¥n  minute  talk 
in  Jr.  Sunday  Shook 

Employers  want  people  they  can  trust.  They  are 
looking  for  individuals  who  have  been  bred  in  the 
folds  of  integrity.  BYU  attempts  to  instill  in  its 
students  the  importance  of  this  integrity.  Classes 
are  taught  about  ethics,  lectures  are  given  about 
self-improvement  and  devotionals  are  conducted 
with  such  themes  as  honesty,  integrity  and  service. . 
Many  will  argue  that  these  subjects  are  being  dis¬ 
cussed  on  university  campuses  across  the  country. 


But  the  real  questions  are:  to  what  extent  are  they 
discussed,  how  seriously  are  they  taken,  and  how 
often  are  they  emphasized?  It  seems  these  subjects, 
are  of  daily  concern  to  the  BYU  populace. 

We  have  a  code  of  honor  here  that  is  taken 
seriously  by  a  majority  of  the  students.  It  is  this 
honor  code  which  makes  this  university  a  unique 
place  to  gain  an  education.  The  policy  of  no  smoking 
and  no  drinking  is  particularly  appealing  when  con¬ 
sidering  the  numerous  problems  that  arise  from  the 
abuse  of  these  substances. 

It’s  nice  to  sit  in  the  Cougar  Eat,  or  anywhere 
else  on  campus,  and  not  have  to  choke  on  someone 
else’s  cigarette  smoke.  Also,  rarely  is  one  exposed 
to  the  unneccessary  vulgarity  and  profanity  of 
another  student’s  vocabulary. 

Maybe  we  do  live  in  a  sheltered  environment. 
However,  most  people  wouldn’t  consider  standing 
unprotected  during  a  thunder  storm  simply  be¬ 
cause  they’d  been  accused  of  being  sheltered. 
There  are  plenty  of  other  ways  we  receive  negative 


influences  in  our  lives,  but  the  asylum  tha  | 
provides  is  a  welcome  change  to  the  ideals 
world. 

We  each  entered  BYU  as  individuals  v 
vidual  experiences  and  we  will  leave,  here  " 
viduals  —  having  attended  BYU  will  not  j 
this.  Instead,  it  may  help  solidify  the  vq 
goodness  we  were  familiar  with  before  we 
this  institution.  j  L 

However,  it  is  up  to  us  to  seek  for  all  the  j  ife 
BYU  experience  has  to  offer.  We’re  peculi  j® 
but  we  are  not  exempt;  if  you  look  hard  eno  fe 
can  find  nearly  anything  on  campus.  |s 
Not  being  overtly  exposed  to  the  ways  ft; 
world  while  at  this  school  won’t  hurt  our  (  ft 
ment.  We’ll  get  our  share  of  worldly  way 
enough. 

BYU  may  not  be  a  heaven  on  earth  but , 
offer  a  nice  alternative  to  the  wanton  wsp  ft 
world. 

—  Angie  Ho  ! 


Only  those  editorials  labeled  “Universe  Opinion”  reflect  the 
formal  positions  of  this  paper,  its  management  and  editors. 

Such  opinions,  however,  do  not  necessarily  represent  the 
official  view  of  the  university  administration. 

All  other  editorial  commentaries,  including  editorial  car¬ 
toons,  represent  the  opinionsof  the  respective  authors. 

The  Editorial  Board  of  The  Universe  meets  each  Tuesday  at 
11:15  a.m.  in  room  562  of  the  Wilkinson  Center.  We  encourge 
all  who  are  interested  to  attend. 


